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Security Issues 


Of Railroads Are 
Above Year Ago 


Heavy Offerings of Bonds 
Said to Be Made for Use 
As Security for Federal 
And Private Loans 


Total During August 
Exceeds 98 Millions: 


Mortgage Bonds Are Found to 
Represent Largest Portion 
Of Financing With Secured | 
Notes Ranking Second 


The tendency of the railroads of the | 
country throughout the current year to) 
make heavy bond issues for use as collat- 
eral security on loans from Government 
and private sources continued during the 
month of August when $68,009,000 in mort- 
gage bonds were issued with the sanction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
according to information made public at | 
the Commission Sept. 7. | 

Total security issues approved by the 
Commission during August of $98,012,580 
brought the total so far this year to $934,- 
532,383, compared with $562,883,821 during 
the first eight months of 1931, the statis- 
tics showed. This total represented a 
gain over last year of $371,648,562. 

Security Issues Larger 

The August security issues of $98,012,580 | 
contrasted with $54,417,000, or a gain of 
$43.595,580 over the month last year. 

Vhe eight-month total included $876,- 
041,111 of mortgage bonds, leaving only 
$58,491,272 in other classes of securities ap- 
proved by the Commission during the pe- 


Allotments to States 





riod under survey. During the correspond- 
ing period last year, morigage bonds | 
amrcunted to $453,531,270 out of a total 
issue of $562,883,821. 

Of the bond issues approved by the 
Commission during the eight-month period | 
this year, few were new capital issues. 
The majority of such bond issues was 
either for refunding operations or capi-| 
talization of property represented in the| 





Supplemental Tax 
Measures Forecast ' 


} 


Congress Will Probably Amend | 
Laws to Increase Revenues, 
Says Senator Watson 


bho possibility of some legislation 

amendatory of existing tax laws at | 
the coming December session of Congress, | 
but without entering into any general rev- 
enue revision, was suggested by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, in an oral state- 
ment on Sept. 7. 

“Congress at the coming December ses- 
sion,” he said, “probably will not take up} 
the tax question other than perhaps to 
adopt a few amendments to the law en- 
acted in 1932. I am informed that the 
new Revenue Act, while generally satis- 
factory to the Treasury, is not producing | 
quite enough additional revenue to keep 
the budget balanced for the maintenance 
of the Federal Government. 

“We must continue to reduce expendi- | 
tures. We expect to have further reduc- 
tion in the costs of government. Our 
business will be to held down appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year, which ends 
July 1, 1934. 

“We shall have to wait and see just how 
much revenue the law as amended in the 
past Congress will produce and then to 
ascertain how much more can be saved 
through economies. The program will be 
largely shaped after November.” 
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To Construct Roads 
Exceed 20 Millions’ 


| respecting 





Operations to Be Carried on! 
During Winter to Provide 
Work for Jobless, Says 
Public Roads Bureau 


More than $20,000,000 has been pledged 
to the States up to Aug. 31 from the, 
$120,000,000 emergency appropriation for 
highway construction granted recently by 
Congress, and the amount has been in- | 
creasing since by $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 | 
daily, it was stated orally, Sept. 7, at the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture. 

In view of the unemployment situation, 


Specialists to Frame Pro- 
gram Respecting District 
Bank Examinations, Says 
Chairman Fort 


Expert Appraisers 
Are to Be Selected 


Corps of Lawyers Studying Va- 
rious Forms and Documents 
Preparatory to Opening In- 
stitutions, He States 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has initiated that stage of its organiza- 
tion procedure which is designed to lead 
to uniformity of policy in all of the 12 
regional Home Loan’ Banks, now 
scheduled to start operation Oct. 15, 


Franklin W. Fort, chairman, announced | 
| Sept. 7, in an oral statement. 


B. H. Wooten, chief examiner of build- 
ing and loan associations for the State of 
Texas, has been summoned to the assist- 
ance of the Board in framing policies 
regional bank examinations, 
Mr. Fort stated. Other specialists in this 
line will be selected from other sections 
of the county at anearly date to aid in 
this work, he added. 

Appraisers To Be Named 

The plans provide also for selection of 
expert appraisers to act in advisory ca- 
pacities with the Board in drafting ar- 
rangements and requirements for real 
estate appraisals by the regional institu- 
tions. 

“It must be remembered,” said Mr. Fort 
“that this sort of thing lacks the appear- 
ance of constructive effort, but it is the 
sort of work that, when properly done at 
the outset, insures safe and sound man- 
agement. That, of course, means proper 
administration of the regional banks, and 
without proper administration they will 
not last long in public favor. 

Uniformity Declared Necessary 

“The Board feels that since it is desig- 


surplus account for the purpose of obtain-| it was stated, it is believed that the States |nated by law as the policy-making body 


ing funds available for pledge as collat- 
‘eral security on loans. 


Loans Mostly Federal ! 
Because of the carriers’ inability to 


will mostly try to coninue road work later | 


and since it is charged with responsibil- 


into the Winter than usual, in many | ity for the success or failure of the sys- 


regions continuing 
through until Spring. 


projects 


straight} tem, there must be uniformity of pro- 
|gram and purpose. 


It seems obvious to 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1932 
‘Home Loan Board |Wider Quarantine 
Shaping Uniform 


Regional Policies 


On Beetle Sought 


Conference Called by Secretary 
Hyde on Advisability of 
Extending Zone 


XTENSION of the Japanese beetle 
quarantine, regulating the shipment of 
numerous plant products from infested to 
uninfested areas, so as to cover Maine, 





Michigan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Vermont, and West 
Virginia, and the unquarantined parts of 
Virginia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, will be consid- 
ered at a confernce in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 4, the Department of Agriculture 
announced Sept. 7. 

Specimens of the beetle have been 
caught this Summer in these regions, the 
Department said, although they had not 
previously been found there. The state- 
ment follows in fuli text: 

Secretary of Agiculture Arthur M. Hyde 
has announced a public hearing Oct. 4, 
to consider the advisability of extending 
the Japanese beetle quarantine to the 
States of Maine, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire( North Carolina, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and West Virginia, and to 
the unquarantined parts of Maryland, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Drought Is Retarding 


| Seeding of Wheat in 
Main Producing Belt 


\Conditions Are Unfavorable 
To Preparation of Ground 
Causing Delay in Sowing, 
Says Weather Bureau 


Sowing of Winter wheat has started 


;On @ small scale under conditions ma-| 


|terially more unfavorable than last year 
| or the year before, and drought over much 
of the main producing belt is causing delay 
{in preparation of the soil and in seeding 
| which normally results in progressively 
|less favorable conditions, J. B. Kincer, 
Chief of the Division of Agricultural 
Meteorology of the United States Weather 
Bureau, stated orally Sept. 7. (The Bu- 
| reau's weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions appear in full text on page 6.) 
Below Normal Conditions 

Mr. Kincet’s statement, he pointed out, 
followed atipouncemen’ the day before by 
the Department of Agriculture of a reduc- 
tion in Winter wheat acreage and of a 
threateneningly high prevalence of the 


Continued Gains 
Shown in Prices 
Of Commodities 


Trade Advances or Firm- 
ing Conditions Noted in 
World Elsewhere, Says 
Commerce Department 





Seasonal Slackness 


Increase of 1.8 Per Cent in 
Wholesale Index for Week 
Makes Total Improvement 
Of 9 Per Cent Since May 


Widespread advances in commodity 
prices in the United States together with 
actual trade gains or firming conditions 
elsewhere in the world occurred during 
the week ended Sept. 3, according to ad- 
vices reaching the Department of Com- 
| merce, Sept. 7. There was, however, the 


ticeable in some countries, and the British 
list of unemployed reached a new high 
record of 2,860,000 on Aug. 22, as repre- 
sentative of unfavorable conditions still 
obtaining. - 

Price data supplied the Department 
showed a gain of 1.8 per cent in the 
wholesale price index during the week 
;}ended Sept. 3. This increase made the 
gain since May 28 approximately 9 per 
cent. 

Favorable Developments 

Prospects for a much larger wheat crop 
than last year, coupled with a general 
firming of prices, was said orally to have 
given the Canadian situation an encourg- 
ing outlook. A new high record of: gold 
production in South Africa has served to 
| Offset some of the ill effects of the con- 
| tinuing low level of business, while in 
Italy, gains in production of pig iron, 
rayon and copper sulphate along with an 
adequate supply of bank funds were re- 
garded as constituting important favorable 
| developments. Additional information 
was made available as follows: 

Prices of grains, foods, textiles, non- 
ferrous metals and paint materials ad- 
vanced in the United States from 1 to 5 
per cent during the week ended Sept. 3. 
Prices of fuels and building materials 
rose fractionally, while iron and steel, 
chemicals and pulp and paper quotations 
held firm. 


Wholesale Price Gains 


| 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D 


In Some Countries 


Department found, seasonal slackness no- | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





‘Loan of 11 M illions | 
Asked by Atlanta 


'Million for Relief and Rest for 
| Sewer Project Sought From 
| R. F. C. Fund 


Ls aggregating $11,000,000, of which 

$1,000,000 is for direct relief and $10,- 
000,000 for a modernized sewer project, 
were asked of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Sept. 7 by a Georgia delega- 
tion. The proposed advances contemplate 
use of $1,000,000 to aid in alleviating dis- 
jtress and unemployment in the City of! 
| Atlanta and Fuiton County, in which | 
| Atlanta is located, and the $10,000,000 to 
enable the construction of a modernized 
sewer plant in the metropoliton area of 
Atlanta, to be advanced to the Counties 
of Fulton and DeKalb and the munici- 
palities of Atlanta, Decatur, Avondale 
Estates and Hapeville, comprising the 
metropolitan area 


The delegation comprised Senator Cohen | 
(Dem.), of Georgia; W. E. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the Special Relief Committee of 
Fulton County; Mayor James L. Key, of 
Atianta; George F. Longino, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Board of Com-| 
missions and Revenues; and A. L. Belle 
Isle, Atlanta, president of the Black and 
| White Cab Co.. They held a series of 
conferences with two members of the 
boara of directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Harvey Couch and 
Jesse H. Jones, and also conferred with 
officials at the offices of Fred C. Croxton, 
assistant to the directors and in charge of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Staple Cotton Group 
Included in Program 


_ To Finance Supplies 





‘Farm Board Announces That | 
| Mississippi Cooperative, 
| Will Continue to Receive 
Federal Assistance 


| The Federal Farm Board will continue | 
its financial assistance to the Staple Cot- 
|ton Cooperative Association “so that this 
association may hold its 1930 stocks until 
July 31, 1933,” the Board stated Sept. 7. 

The association, which is estimated to 
‘hold »306,600 bales of cotton, is not..in- 
cluded in the agreement announced Sept. 
|5 by which the American Cotton Coopera- 
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Economy Act Cut 
Ruled to Apply to 
Public Buildings 


Reduction Affects Appropria- 
tions for Each Separate 
Project, Comptroller Gen- 
eral Decides 


Entire 100 Millions 
To Remain Available 


Treasury Department to Be 
Permitted to Expand Sums 
Saved on Other’ Public 
Works Undertakings 


Ten per cent must be cut from the 
$100,000,000 voted to the public building 
program by Congress as an emergency 
employment aid and probably from the 
rest of the $322,224.000 for construction 
items carried by section 301 of the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act, Comp- 


troller General J. R. McCarl ruled in a 
Gecision made public Sept. 7. 

In this ruling the Comptroller General 
construes a provision of the Economy Act 
of June 30, 1932, requiring that previous 
authorizations for public buildings should 
be subject to a 10 per cent reduction in 
appropriations. 


Applied to Specific Projects 

This cut will not apply to the lump sum 
of the emergency construction program 
but to each project, which now must use 
10 per cent less than the originally au- 
thorized iimit of cost, it was explained 
oraily at the General Accounting Office, 
although. some opinions expressed orally 
at the Treasury Department were that 
the reduction would apply to the lump 
sum, 

With the 10 per cent savings it is as- 
sumed that the Treasury will undertake 
additional buildings, according to the oral 
statements made at the General Account- 
ing Office, which maintained that the 
lump sum would not be cut, but that the 
Treasury would be allowed to use the full 
$100,000,000 for emergency construction, 
spreading it over more items. 

Inquiry From Secretary Mills 

Comptroller General McCarl's ruling 
dealt. specifically only with an~ inquiry 


| from Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the 


Treasury, asking about the $100,000,000 
which the Emergency Relief and Con- 


Work to Go On In Winter lus that no uniformity can be arranged 
The following additional information was| unless this preliminary work is done in a 
provided: |way that will stand up under the test 
Road work ordinarily is stopped in the| of time.” 
Winter, not because the weather absolutely! While the Chairman asserted that no 
prohibits continuance of the projects, but | decisions had been reached respecting of- 
because there are so many days on which| ficers of any of the regional banks and 
work can not be carried on that it is con-| that none were in immediate prospect, he 
sidered ‘unwise to try to work on the re-| declared it was “natural to assume” that 
maining days when conditions do permit|some of the men who are being brought 


secure funds from ordinary banking chan- | 
nels to finance their obligations, most of | 
these loans were from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Railroad 
Credit Corporation. 

Up to this date applications received by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval of loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation aggregate $407,- 
385.463, of which the Commission has 


Hessian fly, a destructive wheat pest, in The last week witnessed wholesale price 
eight wheat States. These conditions may | 8ains in 42 individual commodities out of 
still be overcome if the weather turns fav-| 112 for which data are kept. Of the re- 
orable, he added, but they are indications | Mainder of the list, eight declined and 62 
showing below-normal conditions now af- | Were firm. In the preceding week, 38 com- 
fecting next year’s wheat crop. modities registered gains, 12 declined and| 

He gave the following additional infor- 62 were unchanged from the week ended 
mation: | Aug. 18. | 

Severe drought is affecting the great The textile industry continued to show 


tive Association will hold its 2,100,000 bales 
off the market until July 31, 1933, having 
been enabled to do so by a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Board explained. 

was stated orally. 


Clarification of Policy Comptroller General McCarl, in apply- 
Carl Williams, member of the Board|jng the 10 per cent cut of the Economy 
representing cotton growers, explained} Act to the construction authorized by 


struction Act granted to the public build- 
ing program, but any decisions which 
may be handed down on other items in the 
$322,224,000 construction authorizations of 
the Relief Act will follow similar lines, it 





sanctioned $305,917,457. The August Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation loan 
aprrovals totaled $58,406,449. 

In addition to security issues approved 
by the Commisison during the first eight 
months of the current year, permission 
has been extended to the carriers to as- 
sume obligation and liability of $180.091,202 
as compared with $85,763,700 during the 
period in 1931. 

Classes of Security Issues 

As was the case for the first seven 
months of 1932, secured notes ranked next | 
to mortgage bonds in point of value dur- 
ing the eight-month period when approval 
was extended to the railroads to issue 
such notes in the amount of $55,627,220 | 
as compared with $28,400,000 of secured 
notes during the period last year. 

Other classes of securities issued under 
Commisison approval during the first 
eight months of this year with their 1931 
comparisons are: Receivers’ certificates, | 
$17,639,469 against $5,950,000; unsecured | 
notes, $38,747,188 against $26,468,944 


| 
‘a 


fy 
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Alaska Salmon Pack | 
Is Equal to Average 


Success of Conservation Plan! 
Declared to Be Assured 


The pack of Alaska salmon this year will 
exceed 5,000,000 cases, 
cans each, according to an announcement, 
Sept. 7, by the Bureau of Fisheries, which| 


added that escapement of fish to — 


spawning grounds has been sufficient to| 
guarantee heavy runs in 1937. The pack} 
in the current year was described as about | 
equal to the five-year average. 

Based on the escapement of fish this| 
year, the announcement declared that the 
success of the Bureau's conservation pro-| 
gram was assured. It was shown that by| 
operation of the program, sufficient num-| 
bers of salmon are allowed to proceed to 
the spawning grounds to provide renewal} 
of supplies and protect against depletion | 
of the stocks available for packing when 
the fish attain the proper size. | 

The pack reported to date includes 
about 2,100,000 cases of red salmon, 2,250,-| 
000 cases Of pinks, 800,000 cases of chums} 
and about 200,000 cases of kings and! 
cohoes. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The success of the conservation program 
of the Bureau of Fisheries in Alaska was 
conclusively indicated in the run of salmon 
throughout the coastal waters of that ter- 
ritory this season, according to Henry 
O’Malley, Commissioner of the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Fisheries, who re- 
turned to Washington, D. C., this week | 
following an extensive trip on which he} 
made a first hand study of conditions | 
there. The B:reau has been in complete 
control of regulating the Alaska fishery) 
since 1924 and prior to that carried on a 
less extensive conservation program. 

The salmon pack this season will ex- | 
ceed 5,000,000 cases, which is about the 


of 48-one-pound | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


}sota with obligations 


; and} 


work. It is expected this year that many| 
projects which ordinarily would be | 
stopped to await Spring will be kept open, | 
so as to give employment on such days as 
the work can go on. 

In much of the South work can go on 
all Winter. In regions slightly farther 
north it can go on nearly all Winter, and | 
in all but the more northerly States proj- 
ects can be carried on _ sporadically 
hroughout the year. 

Fund Allatted to 31 States 

Funds obligated from the emergency 

fund have been made available to 31 


| States. 


New York State, according to the fig-| 
ures made public by the Bureau, led with | 
a fund of $3,402,530, followed by Minne- 
totaling $2,265,000, 
and a little further behind were Ohio 
with $1,928,719, Iowa with $1,536,112, and! 
Montana with $1,221,505. 

The $20,000.000 made available repre- 
sents funds obligated over a period of 
less than a month, for the appropriation 
was not available until July 17, when rules 
and regulations pertaining to the distri- 
bution of the funds had to be promul- 
gated, and finally a number of States re- 
quired time in which to determine whether 
they were permittted to accept such funds | 
to which there had heen tied certain con- 
ditions. 

These restrictions pertained to minimum 
wage requirements, length of the work 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Improved Household Facilities 


Urge 


T OME and far:ily life in the United 

States are being impaired by lack of 
proper planning of housing, according to 
conclusions reached by committees of the 
President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, and made public 
Sept. 7. 

The reports explain that lack of pri- 
vacy, awkward’ arrangement of rooms 
and inefficient kitchens are among con- 
ditions contributing to irritation and 
consequent dissatisfaction with the 
home. 

Consideration of the home and its 
furnishings as a unié was urged among 
other suggested improvements for, it was | 
explained, hundreds of thousands of 
homes are constructed and the capacity 
to furnish them is taken up only as an 
afterthought. By considering them to- 
gether, it was declared, greater sat‘s- 
faction will obtain for all concerned 

Following is the full text of the Cun- 
ference Committee’s summary of their 
reports included in Volume X of Con- 
ference results: 

Poorly planned and inefficient hous- 
ing is largely responsible for much need- 
less impairment of home and family life 
in present-day America. This is the con- 
clusion of a pioneering survey of nearly 
3,000 homes in 40 States, the results of 
which are published today in Volume X 
of the final reports of the President's 


| nations and appraising. 
aminations, he said, the work is of broader | 


here for expert assistance to the Board 
later would be named to positions of re- 
sponsibility in regional banks, if they de- 
sired. 

“They could carry to those positions a 
definite knowledge of the Board's views 
and policies,” he explained. 

Documents Studied 


The Board has a corps of lawyers at 
work in going over stock subscription 
forms, the language of the proposed bank 


charters and other documents which must} 


be done in final form before the banks are 
opened, Mr. Fort said. The work they are 
doing, according to the chairman, appears 
slow and tedious, but the Board has 
elected to proceed cautiously so that loop- 
holes will not be discovered later to the 
disadvantage of the system and those pri- 
vate institutions which are joining hands 
in developing the newest of the Federal 
financing units. 


Rules of Appraisal 
Mr. Fort said it was necessary to em- 
phasize the importance of establishing 
basic practice rules for both bank exami- 
In the case of ex- 


scope than just inspection of the banks’ 
books, for there will be examinations 
necessary of records of member institu- 
tions, and especially of nonmember bor- 
rowing institutions. To ascertain whether 


all provisions of the law have been ob-| 


served was held to »be necessary in order 
that bad precedents may be avoided. 


Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 

Defects, such as awkward arrange- 
ments of rooms, inefficien®kitchens, lack 
of storage space, and not enough space 
for privacy, are found to be almost uni- 
versal and to be leading causes of irri- 
tation and consequent dissatisfaction 
with the home. 

The difficulty is, says the report, that: 
“The housing situation in cities repre- 


| sents a condition into which we have 


drifted without anybody’s having in- 
tended the precise results we find.” 

The need for conscious planning is 
summed up in the phrase: “Dwellings 
are not planned for the radio age any 
more than cities are planned for the 
motor age.” 

The President's Conference, which 
spent a year in an inclusive study of the 
housing problem, culminating in a meet- 
ing in Washington last December, for- 


mulated a complete program to raise the | 


standard of American housing. The 


present volume, entitled “Homemaking, 


Home Furnishing and Information Serv- 
ices,” is one of 11 in which that program 
is presented to the public. 

It contains the reports of three of the 
25 fact-finding ‘committees of the Con- 
ference, namely, the Committee on 
Homemaking, under the chairmanship 


of the late Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, 
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wheat belt in the western three-fifths of 
Kansas, much of Nebraska, and nearly all 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Maryland, 
and New Jersey. In all of these regions, 
Winter wheat sowing should be well start- 
ed by Sept. 10 to 20, and in ali of them 
preparation of the soil is being held up by 
dry weather. A little wheat has been 
sown on dry ground, but this is unfavor- 
able for the crop. 


Situation in Kansas 

In western Kansas, the Nation’s inost 
important wheat region, the season of nor- 
mally heaviest rainfall is past and the 
moisture supply usually drops off substan- 
tially from August to October. Delay in 
getting the wheat into the ground will rc- 
sult in steadily less favorable prospects, 
although the disadvantage might be over- 
come largely by abnormally heavy moisture 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


State Board Named 
On Highway Safety 


New Hampshire 
Will Seek to Reduce Accidents 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 7. 

The appointment of a State-wide com- 
mittee on highway safety has just been 
announced by Governor John G. Winant. 
| This action was taken, he said, not only 
|to prevent fatalities, personal injury and 
| property damage but to improve economic 
| conditions causec. by high insurance costs 
| and their consequent effect upon the 
|motor industry. His statement follows in 
full text: 

We are living in a period of economic 
distress in which the hazards of the road 
not only cause property damage, injury, 
and death, but also add high insurance 
costs and curtailment of employment in 
the motor industry; and in phases of work 
dependent upon that industry. In the 
light of these facts, I am, at this time, 
l}announcing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to direct a concentrated drive to- 
ward improving these conditions. 
Figures recentely released show that the 


{Continued on Page 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Committee | 


improvement, and the shoe industry was 
proceeding at a production rate that was 
taking up slack in the ranks of the skilled 
workers. Prices advanced in yarns, print 
cloth, sheeting, and numerous other textile 
products during the week. 


Philippine Business Better 

German conditions continued to draw 
attention because of uncertainties in that 
situation, but completion of the British 
loan conversion operation furnished added 
ground for optimism in that direction. 
Business volume in the Philippines is 
gradually increasing and local operators 
are distinctly optimistic. 
ointment of the Phillippine situation, 
however, was a downward trend in copra 
prices, although it was demed too early 


more than temporary in character. 

With mid-Summer slackness prevailing 
in United Kingdom industries, registered 
unemployment rose to 2,860,000 on Aug. 
22, the highest figure ever reported; the 
strike of Lancashire cotton weavers has 
emphasized industrial dullness and there 
}are few indications of the approach of 
j}any real improvement. Domestic trade 
in the Irish Free State has been drasti- 
cally curtailed during the tariffi difficulties 
with Great Britain; imports from the 
United States this year have registered a 
considerable decline. 


Situation in Italy 

Favorable aspects in the Italian situa- 
tion include the recent gain in production 
of pig iron and other metal products, of 
rayon and of copper sulphate, low inven- 
tories in most lines, the adequate supply 
of bank funds, the maintenance of wage 
scales and the only moderately high level 


| 
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AMERICAN and European broadcast- 

ing and commercial radio interests 
gathered at Madrid, Spain, for the Inter- 
national Radio Conference of 1932, will 
discuss the problem of distribution of 
frequency bands between the world’s 
countries which are greatest users of 
radio, according to records of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 


The following additfonal information 
was made available: 


In brief, the European broadcasting 
interests, through their common agency, 
the International Broadcasting Union 
(U. I. R.) propose to extend the broad- 
casting band from 160 to 285 kilocycles, 
from 370 to 460 kilocycles, and to add 
on 10 kilocycles to the lower end of the 
present broadcasting band making it 
run from 540 to 1,500 kilocycles. 

Considering the matter from a prac- 
tical standpoint, it would appear that 
of these proposals, the extension from 
370 to 460 kilocycles had the least chance 
of success, involving as it does the mov- 





ing and reallocation of large groups of 
commercial, mobile, and land stations. 


The maritime and aviation interests in | 


Europe are as much against such a pro- 
posal as the same interests are in this 


The fly in the! 


to calculate whether this movement was | 


Radio Conference to Consider 
| Widening Broadcast Channels 


orally that the Farm Board cannot speak|jhe Emergency Relief Construction Act, 
for the Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa-|qiq not reduce the $100,000,000 which the 
tion, which handles long-staple cotton,| Treasury Department is to spend on the 


since that association is an independent] public building program. The reduction 
business concern. The Board therefore|js to apply to the limit of cost of each 


cannot say that the cotton will be held off project and not to total expenditure of 
| he market for the next year, he said, | $100,000,000, it was explained orally at the 
although it has an agreement with the as-| General Accounting office. Money saved 


sociation for some two years that loans] on one project may be used on additional 
made to it by the Board to finance the] work, 


holding of cotton would not be called Ruling to Affect Work Selected 


within three years after they were made. aes 
This financing enables the association to| Selection from the general building pro- 
hold its cotton if that should be its|sram of the specific projects which will 
| policy, he explainea. be built with the  $100,000,000 will be 
greatly influenced by the ruling, Secretary 
Mills declared in his letter asking for 
the ruling. On some projects 10 per cent 
; can be cut from the costs much easier 
The question has been asked whether|than on others, it was stated orally at 
cotton financed by the Federal Farm|the Treasury. 
Board for the Staple Cotton Cooperative | The ruling by the Comptroller General 
Association, Greenwood, Iiss., is included | applies specifically only to the $100,000,000 
in the holding program announced Sept. | for public buiidings which the Treasury 
5, by The Cotton Stabilization Corporation | was authorized to spend. Construction 
| and the American Cotton Cooperative AS- | projects to be financed out of $222,224,000 
sociation, ; ; _|also granted by the same section of the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association is'fmergency Act and out of $7,436,000 
the only Farm Board financed cotton co-| granted by the following section are also 
operative not a member of the American | affected by implication, it was said at 


Cotton Cooperative Association. It is not|the General Accounting Office, although 
a party to the refinancing arrangements | , 


with the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | 
ration, and its operations, therefore, were 
not covered by the former announcement. 

The Federal Farm Board will continue, 
under existing agreements, its financial 
assistance to the Staple Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, so that this association 
may hold its 1930 stocks until July 31,} 
1933. Staple stocks from 1929 not covered 
by holding agreements and now amount- 
ing to about 60,000 bales are being grad- 
ually liquidated by that association. 


| “The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 


Finance Arrangement 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1,] 


Duty on Cotton Cloth 
Increased by India 


Is Emergency Action, Com- 


merce Department Is Informed 
An increase in import duties on cotton 
piece goods of non-British origin has been 
|made operative by the Government of 
| India, the Department of Commerce an- 
;nounced, Sept. 7, on the basis of a cable- 
|gram from George C. Hov-ard, trade com- 
missioner at Calcutta. 

The new duties were described in the an- 
jnouncement as being of an emergency 
| character and imposed as a result of a de- 
;mand by Indian textile manufactuers for 
protection of urgent type. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Effective Aug. 30, the British Indian im- 
port duty on non-British cotton piece 
goods (other than fents of not more than 
nine yards in length) was increased from 
31% per cent ad valorem to 50 per cent 
jad valorem, with the alternative duty of 
| plain-grey increased from 4%, annas to 5% 
|annas per pound, according to a cable- 
|gram received in the Department of Com- 
;merce from Trade Commissioner George 
|C. Howard, Calcutta. 

The government of India recently di- 
{rected the Tariff Board to hold an im- 
mediate inquiry in response to the demand 
of the Indian cotton textile industry for 
the impostion of emergency duties on 
|cloth imports not of British manufacture. 

“Plain grey” as used in the tariff includes 
|cotton goods not bleached or dyed in the 
| pieces, if imported in pieces which either, 
}are without woven headings, or contain 
any length or more than nine yards which is 
not defined by transverse woven headings. 
| It is reported that the length requirement 
will be strictly enforced by inspection. 

(The British Indian anna, at par, equals 
2% cents U. 8S.) 


country, and they feel that such pro- 
posals make it impossible to provide ade- 
quate space for the safeguarding of these 
highly important safety-of-life services 
which can be handled in no other way 
except by radio. 

The proposal for the extension of the 
so-called long-wave European broadcast- 
ing band from 160 to 285 kilocycles in 
Europe, however, has a somewhat differ- 
ent aspect and it appears that if in- 
‘, eased facilities are necessary in Europe, 
it would be a logical extension of their 
present long-wave band. In America 
we have an entirely different situation. 
Our broadcasting band has always been 
confined to within the limits of 550 to 
1,500 kilocycles, and it is significant that 
within this single band the United States 
has practically as many broadcasting 
stations operating on 10 kilocycles sepa- 
ration as all the rest of the world put 
together. 

The question naturally arises, why and 
how are we able to do this? Answering 
the last question first, we are able to 
do this because, speaking a common 
language, and operating under a single 
government, it is possible to work out 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
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Floods 


North Manchuria 


| 





Yield Is Third That of Year | 


Ago With Soybean Pros- | 
pects Also Hurt, Says Agri-| 
culture Department 


Excessive rains and floods in Northern} 
Manchuria have reduced the wheat crop 
to about one-third of last year’s produc- 
tion and the soybean crop to 70 per cent 
of last year’s, which should strengthen the 
market for foreign flour in southern Man- 
churia, in which American flour leads, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Sept. 7. 

The statement was based on reports 
from Agricultural Commissioner O. L. 


Dawson, who has personally surveyed the | 
said. | }} 
Wheat and flour imports into Manchuria | || 


region affected, the Department 


8,000,000 
The 


have reached a level above 
bushels in a year, it was stated. 
statement follows in full text: 
Associated with excessive rains and flood 
damage in North Manchuria the wheat 
harvest is only one-third of last. year’s 
crop and the soy bean prospect for all 
Manchuria is 70 per cent of last year, ac- 
cording to a cable from O. L. Dawson, Ag- 
ricultural Commissioner, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, Department of Agriculture. 


who bases his report on a personal inves- | 


tigation in North Manchuria. | 


Extent Difficult to Determine 


The full textent of the flood damage 
is difficult to determine at this time but | 
present conditions point to prospects as 
indicated above. Manchuria normally ex- 
periences heavy rains in July and August 
but this year the rains were excessive and 
the valleys have been flooded. The short 
wheat crop will strengthen the market for 
foreign flour in South Manchuria but Mr. 
Dawson says that for the most part cheap | 


domestic cereals will be substituted for the | }} 


wheat. 

Last year’s wheat crop was estimated at 
58,000,000 bushels and a one-third crop 
would represent about 19,000,000 bushels. 
For the last five years production has been 
in the neighbohood of 50,000,000 bushels 
and only in 1923 was as small a wheat 
crop recorded. Wheat in Manchuria is 
grown largely in the North, with only 15 
per cent of the acreage in South Man- 
ehuria, and production is not sufficient for 
the entire requirements of South Man- 
churia. Normally, therefor, there are im- 
ports of foreign flour at the entry port of 
Dairen to supply the requirements of | 
South Manchuria. | 


| 
Movement of Flour 
In many years due to short crops in| 


North Manchuria or to low prices of im-|]!' 


port flour, foreign flour moves North as 
far as Mukden and Changchun in cen-| 
tral Manchuria. 
churian crop is large or'prices of foreign | 
flour are high, imports at Dairen have 
been small and consumption of imported 
flour has been largely confined to the 
Port of Dairen. Under these circum- 
stanances imports of foreign and Shang- 
hai flour have varied from as much as 
1,760,000 barrels in 1923, when the crop 


When the North Man- | 


Wheat Crops of 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


quarantine for Japanese beetle. 


by Department of Agriculture. 


of City Health Department. 


milk out of New Jersey. 


Floods reduce 


Agriculture Department. 


tion. 


cently, says Federal Farm Board. 


ants in farming. 


California olives dried 


basis. 


on 


Banks and Banking 


uniform policy for regional institutions 


Chairman Fort announces. 


| Representative Bowman, of West Virginia 


able banks to liquefy “‘frozen” deposits. 


; charter discussed. 


| Census 


families by Census Bureau. 


Conservation 


| 
| 
partment of Interior. 
| 


Construction 


| Building and Home Ownership. 


project and not to gross appropriation. 
tion projects by Bureau of Reclamation. 


Copyrights 


Southern District, New York. 


Corporation Finance 


Issues of securities by railroads 
| level of last year. 


lanta, Ga., delegation. 


able banks to liquefy “frozen” deposits. 


Conference called to consider extension of 


Page 1, col. 4 

Drought conditions in wheat zone gener- 
ally unfavorable to sowing of Winter crop. 
Page 1, col. 4 

Full text of weekly weather review issued 


Page 6, col. 5 


Supervision of milk from pasture to door- 
step of home for consumption in Baltimore 
described by Director of Chemistry and Food 


Page 8, col. 3 
Operation of 1932 law said to keep inferior 
Page 2, col. 7 


North Manchuria wheat 
crops to one-third that of last year and soy 
bean crop to 70 per cent of 1931 return, says 


Page 2, col. 1 
Correction of article on cotton consump- 


Page 3, col. 3 | 


Staple Cotton Cooperative Association in- | 
cluded in holding program announced re- 


Page 1, col. 6 
Traveling schools in Italy instruct peas- 


Page 2, col. 1 
commercial 


Page 2, col. 4 | 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board shaping 


Page 1, col. 3 


asks President to favor extension of aid by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to en- 


Page 7, col. 7 
Procedure in applying for national bank 


Page 2, col. 2 


Population of Texas classified on basis of | 


Page 3, col. 4 


Legislation for conservation of forage re- | 
sources of public domain advocated by De- 


Page 3, col. 4 


| 
Improvement in household facilities for | 
| conservation of tamily life urged by com- 
| mittees of President’s Conference on Home 


Page 1, col. 2 


Comptroller General rules that 10 per cent | 
cut in Emergency Act applies to appropria- 
tions for each separate public buildings t 


| Page 1, col. 7 
Total of 140 dams constructed on irriga- 


Page 7, col. 2 | 


Copyright in compilation of sports records 
held valid and infringed; Meeke v. Richfield 
Oil Corp., New York, et al.; District Court, 


Page 4, col. 5 | 


above 


Page 1, col. 1} 
Loans aggregating $11,000,000 sought from 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation by At- 


Page 1, col. 6 | 

Representative Bowman, of West Virginia, 
asks President to favor extension of aid by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to en- 


Page 7, col. 7 


Was similar in size to this year’s produc- 
tion, to as little as 333,000 barrels in 
1927. \ it! 


| 
| 
| 
| Current Law 





courts. 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 


Page 4, col. 4 
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Education 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Government books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Economies in education on basis of ex- 
penditures per pupil for teacher’s salary and 
transportation to correct higher cost of edu- 
cation in small schools proposed by Henry 
L. Fulmer, of South Carolina Department of 
Education. 
Page 8, col. 5 
Traveling schools in Italy instruct peas- 
ants in farming. 
Page 2, col. 1 


Engineering 
Total of 140 dams constructed on irriga- 
tion projects by Bureau of Reclamation. 
Page 7, col. 2 
|Exporting and Importing 


Tariff on cotton piece goods is increased 





| by India, 
| formed. 


Commerce Department is in- 


Page 1, col. 7 
Japan reducing imports of tin as domestic 
output increases. 


Page 2, col. 6 
Federal Courts 


Federal court refuses to enjoin collection 
of Wyoming property tax; full text of deci- 
sion of District Court, District of Wyoming; 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Rowley. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Copyright in compilation of sports records 
held valid and infringed; Meeke v. Richfield 
| Oil Corp., New York, et al.; District Court, 
Southern District, New York. 

Pag 4, col. 5 


Fire Loss 


a declared liable for most forest 
res, 
‘ Page 2, col. 5 


Fish 


equal to five-year average. 


Page 1, col. 1 

Salmon fisheries along Shannon River dis- 

turbed by power electrification scheme, ac- 
cording to Commerce Department. 

| Pagé 2, col. 5 


Foreign Relations 
International Radio Conference at Madrid 


considers problem of widening broadcast 
channels. 

Page 1, col. 5 
Forestry 


— declared liable for most forest 
res, 
Page 2, col. 5 


| General Business Conditions 


Indicators of current business for week 
ended Sept. 3 made public by Commerce 
| Department. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Concluding section of monthly review of 
current business, issued by Department of 
Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 1 

Commodity prices advance in this country 
and trade gains or firming conditions occur 
elsewhere in world during week ended Sept. 
| 3, says Commerce Department. 
| Page 1, col. 5 

Business situation in South improving, 
says Representative McSwain, 


Page 3, col. 2 
President Hoover is told of business con- 
ditions in Southwest. 





Page 2, col. 2 
‘Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Data on foreign developments and market 
trends collected by Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Industry for information of fur 
industry. 





Page 8, col. 3 
| Operation of 1932 law said to keep inferior 
| milk out of New Jersey. 
| Page 2, col. 7 
| 


Health 


Supervision of milk from pasture to door- 
step of home for consumption in Baltimore 
described by Director of Chemistry and Food 
of City Health Department. 

Page 8, col. 3 





nds of Jobless 


Thousa 





The maximum imports at Dairen were | 
equivalent to 8,100,000 bushels of wheat. 
Average annual imports in recent years 
have been approximately 1,200,000 barrels. 
Most of these imports have consisted of 
foreign flour but in some years flour milled 
in Shanghai competes successfully with | 
imported flour. American flour occupies a 
leading place in the South Manchuria 
market but in some years imports of Jap- ! 
anese flour exceed those from the United | 
States. 


Thousands of men with miner’s pick 
and pan have entered the national forests 
of the West to hunt gold in the draws 
and stream courses, according to rangers’ 
reports to the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. Many of them come from the ranks 
of the unemployed, preferring the hard 
work of getting a few dollars from low- 
grade gravels to standing in the soup lines. 


And there is always the hope of striki®t 
real “pay dirt,” although most of the gold- 
bearing land has been thoroughly combed 
over years ago. 

The Forest Service makes no _ entry 
charge, and imposes no restrictions on 
the gold-seekers other than those neces- 
sary to the protection of the forests. 
Rangers are giving advice and encourage- 
ment and wishing the “new Forty-niners” 
good luck. National forests in Colorado 
and Wyoming, in the mother lode country 
of California, and in the Northwest are 
providing many people places to camp and 
work and try to break even. In many 
places the well-worked sands yield only a 
few cents or a dollar or two a day, but 
not a few are tiding themselves over be- 
tween jobs by panning for whatever gold 


Use of Wheat Small 

At best, wheat occupies a minor place 
in the diet of the Chinese in Manchuria 
and although the short crop is expected 
to strengthen the market for foreign flour 
the demand may not be as great as the 
short crop would indicate. The main diet 
of the Chinese in Manchuria consists of 
cheaper cereals, chiefly millet, corn, and | 
grain sorghums, and substitution of these 
cereais may restrict the demand for for-| 
eign flour to moderate quantities. Flour 
prices are low, but this factor may be more 
than offset by disturbed business condi- 
tions and poor farming returns. 

Soy bean prospects will be influenced 
by growing conditions from now on, but 
if a 70 per cent crop is harvested the pro- 
duction will be in the neghborhood of 
4,000,000 tons compared to 5,760,000 tons 
harvested last year. Flood conditions are 
estimated to have damaged stocks of 85,- 
000 tons of beans and the remaining car- 
tag is considered small. To realize a 

000,000 ton soy bean crop, Mr. Dawson ; Eas ; ‘ 
points out that ideal weather from now |ae ae Tees ees Pe 
on is important in view of the difficulty | / 
of handling the crop this year. 





‘President Hoover Is Told 
Moving Schools Teach Of Business Improvement 


Agriculture in Italy x 


After a conference 
oover at the White House on Sept. 7, 


Young Peasants Are Instructed 


In Fundamental Problems Shoup, Vice Chairman of the Southern 


Pacific stated orally he had informed the 





Young Italian peasznts will be taught | 
practical farming through the medium of | uae oe 
traveling agricultural schools, according to| improvement” in conditions. 

a@ recent announcement by the govern- Mr. Shoup said that a significant de- 


ment, forwarded by Assistant Trade Com-/| velopment was the less-than-carload ship- 
indicating that 
Preference will be given to those young | merchants were now laying in their stocks | 
He stated there had been an| 


missioner John M. Kennedy, Rome, Italy.| ments of 


merchandise 


peasants between the ages of 14 and 25 | 
who have been orphaned by the World 
War, and by the Fascist Revolution; to 
sons of those who have been decorated 
for military valor or who have been dis- 
abled, and to the sons of members of the 
Fascist Party or associated bodies, it was 


of goods. 
increase recently in 
/up rather than seasonal factors. 
A considerable improvement 








stated. - aaarcgline 
Pupils who distinguish themselves for > i i 
perseverance, diligence, etc. and pass Procedure in Apply ing 


their final examinations with a good rat- 
ing may be presented with prizes con- 
sisting of books, farm tools, plants, ferti- | 
lizers, seeds. There may also be granted 
to students claimed to be in straitened 
circumstances, and are cértified to be so 
by the local authorities, a daily subsidy | 
-_ each day of attendance, it was pointed | at a meeting of the shareholders before 
out. 

Instruction is to be given in the schools 
by means of technical staff under the su- 
pervision of a director located at each 
school. Courses of a practical nature, 
adapted to local conditions, will be given, 
in addition to theoretical courses. Courses 
cover the fundamental elements of farm- 
ing, as well as specified agricultural or 
zootechnic operations and practices.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Output of Palm Oil 


Co., 


Treasury Department. 


the formal application. 
has approximately $1,000,000,000 
sources, 


Commerce. ) | according to the information. 


in condi- 
|tions in the Southwest has occurred due 
to the rise in the price of cotton, he said. 


of Chicago, whose directors have 


voted to seek a national bank charter, rule, except in the’congested business cen- | 
must have the directors’ action approved | ters of the largest cities, not more than 
{four deliveries daily are made in these 
formal application can be presented to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, accord- | ; , , 
ing to oral statement made Sept. 7 at the | Carried by the letter carrier. No package 


An ‘nformal application may be laid be- 
fore the Comptroller without action by the 
shareholders, according to the statements, | Vent of the parcels post, the carrier was 
but no official announcement will be made | COmpelled to load his pack with all sorts 
unless the Comptroller acts favorably on jand sizes of packages. 


How long will elapse between the filing 
; of the application and the action will de- 
It is estimated that production of palm) pend upon State laws and upon local con- 
oil in British Malaya will amount to 40,-/ ditions, it was said. During recent years 
000 long tons in 1936 and to approximately | the trend has been for national banks to 
70,000 long tons in 1940.—(Department of | join State systems rather than vice versa,| compelled to work on Christmas made | 





Pack of Alaska salmon in year found to be | 


en 
State care of mental defectives found in 

rural mountain areas of Pennsylvania de- 

scribed by field representatives of Bureau of 

sect Health, Pennsylvania Department of 
ealth, 


Page 8, col. 6 


Government Finance 


More than $20,000,000 allotted to States for 
road construction up to Aug. 31, says Public 
Roads Bureau. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Senator Watson predicts enactment of 
amendments to tax laws to provide addi- 
tional revenue to balance budget, at next 
session of Congress. 

Page 1, col. 2 


of the United States 


Page 7, col. 3| 
Comptroller General rules that 10 per cent 
cut in Emergency Act applies to appropria- 
tions for each separate public buildings 
project and not to gross appropriation. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Subscriptions for Treasury issue of $1,150,- 
000,000 closed after one day. 


Daily statement 
Treasury. 


Page 7, col. 3 | 


Highways 


More than $20,000,000 allotted to States for 
road construction up to Aug. 31, says Public | 
Roads Bureau. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Kentucky law on operation of trucks on 
highways of State upheld by circuié judge. 

Page 4, col. 4 

Committee on highway safety named by 
Governor of New Hampshire. 

Page 1, col. 4 

New highway from Buffalo, N. Y., to Ham- 
ilton, Ont., nearing completion. 

Page 3, col. 4 





Insurance 


Development of State supervisign over in- 
surance discussed by New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Increase of 20 per cent in automobile pub- 
lic liability rates approved in Vermont. 

Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Labor 


Women employed as letter carriers in some 
villages, Post Office Department records 
show. 

Page 2, col. 3 


Market Statistics 


Data on foreign developments and market 
trends collected by Bureau of Foreign and 
| Domestic Industry for information of fur 
industry. 

Page 8, col. 3 


‘Mines and Minerals 


Japan reducing imports of tin as domestic 
output increases. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Thousands of jobless panning gold in 
est. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Motor Transport 


Kentucky law on operation of trucks on 

highways of State upheld by circuit judge. 

Page 4, col. 4 

Increase of 20 per cent in automobile pub- 
lic liability rates approved in Vermont. 

Page 5, col. 7 





| ° 

‘Postal Service 

| Postmaster General Brown hopes more 
work will be provided in near future for 
substitute postal employes. 


Page 3, col. 7 
Women employed as letter carriers in some 








villages, Post Office Department records 
| show. 
Page 2, col. 3 
President 


President's day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Production Statistics 
Machine tool output declines 69.8 per cent 





SUMMARY 


| channels. 


| Shipping 








in year. 
Page 7, col. 2 


\Women Are Employed as Letter Carriers 


| 
| 


carriers in the postal service in four 
places, though records of the Post Office 
Department fail to disclose any such car- 


Women are employed as village delivery {home with their families and friends. The | 
en now does away with the | 
Christmas Day delivery and the carrier, | 





| cial records of the Post Office Department 


|made public Sept. 7. At Williamston, N. 
|C., Fairchances and Gallitizen, Pa., and| 
| Osborne, Kans., women are employed, and | 


| perform practically the same sort of serv- 


| ice as the mail carriers in the large cities, 


| the records show. 
| The following additional 
was made availabie: 


information 


Letter carriers are appointed after an 
examination by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and must be between the ages 
Appointments are 
| made by the Postmaster General on nom- 
|inations of postmasters. Persons who have 
taken the required examination are first 
These serve | 


;of 18 and 45 years. 


| appointed substitute carriers. 


when regular carriers are absent from 
|duty for any cause or when the volume 
|of mail is such as to necessitate the em- | 

| 


|ployment of additional help temporarily 


| These substitutes are paid at the rate of | 


|65 cents an hour. 
Salary Basis 


When the carrier is placed on the reg- 
jular roll, he receives a salary of $1,700 


| year plus credit for substitute service 


| $2,100 per annum. 


| year 
jat their own expense. 


the United States 
same color is worn by the carrier. 


Schedule of Carriers 


The schedules of carriers are arranged | 
so as to require about 8 hours’ service each 
| day and not more than 48 hours during} 
‘ “Wh 2 ‘Ss |the six working days of the week. The 
For Bank Charte Fr Cited |number of deliveries and collections and | 
The Continental Ilinois Bank & Trust | the schedules of the carriers are arranged | 
with reference to the arrival and departure 
Asa 


| of mails and the volume of the mail. 


| districts and two in residence sections. 
| Not more than 50 pounds per trip i 


; weighing over four pounds or in size large 
than the average 
|by the postman on foot. 


Before the ad 


Now such pack 


The institution |@ges are delivered by special carriers in 
in re- 


|autos or other means of transportation. 


In addition to 15 days’ annual leave the 


|carrier is excused from work on all na 
| tional holidays, whenever possible, 
| when required to work then, or on a Sun 


later. Carriers, who, heretofore, wer 


|and his compensation is increased by $100 | 

; }each year automatically until he is paid, 
with President The promotions are | 
; made on evidence satisfactory to the De- | 
relative to the economic situation in the! partment of the efficiency and faithful- | 
territory served by his railroad, Paul| ness of the carrier during the preceding | 
| Drying olives by the Greek process is| 
| now financially feasible on the Orland 
President there had been a “perceptible riers, which they are required to furnish |reclamation project in California, accord- | 
Cadet grey is the | ing to information just made available by 
| universal color for uniforms throughout.|the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. One firm marketed 125 | 
The following additional | 
information was supplied by the Bureau: | 

The dried olives which were shipped} 
from Orland during June were processed | 
by the Anchorage Trading Co., a local| 
Olives in this form are a rela-| 
new product on the Orland project, 
the demand originating from the Greek 
and Italian trade in large centers of popu- 
A recent tariff of 4 
cents per pound on the imported product 
made it financially feasible to dry process 


| The Postmaster General prescribes the 
uniform dress to be worn by letter car- 


A military cap of the | 


During hot weather postmasters are|tons in 1931. 
authorized to permit letter carriers to wear | 


carload shipments | # shirt waist of loose fitting blouse in- 


| which he attributed to a business pick- | stead of coat and yest, made of chambray 


|gingham or other light grey material, to) 
| be worn with turndown collar, dark tie and Comoern. 
| neat belt, all to be uniform at each office. | tively 


shoe box is delivered 


and 


'day, he is given compensatory time off | 


Panning Gold in West’ Jn Some Villages, Department Records Show 





therefore, is given the entire 


preferred assignments in the 
| cities. 
Retirement Age 


65 years. 








» » 
Public Lands , 


Legislation for conservation of forage re- 
sources of public domain advocated by De- 
partment of Interior. 


Public Utilities 


Investigation of affairs of utilit To 
ordered in Oregon. : ooo 


Radio 


International Radio Conference at Madrid 
considers problem of widening broadcast 


Page 3, col. 4 


Page 5, col. 5 


Page 1, col. 5 
Hearing held on allocation of part of time 
granted to WMJR. 


Page 6, col. 3 
Railroads 


Issues of securities by railroads above 
level of last year. 


' 
Page 1, col. 1 | 
| 


Shipping Board permits American Dia- 
mond Lines to change name to Black Dia- 
mond Lines. 

Page 6, col. 2 

Seven shipping agreements approved by 
Shipping Board. 


Social Welfare 


State care of mental defectives found in 
rural mountain areas of Pennsylvania de- 
scribed by field representatives of Bureau of 
wai Health, Pennsylvania Department of 

ealth. 


Page 6, col, 4 


Page 8, col. 6 


State Finance 


Trends of State legislation to smaller ap- 
propriations and levies of new and increased | 
taxes aS measures to balance budget re- | 
viewed by Librarian of New York Depart- | 
ment of Taxation and Finance. 


Page 8, col. 1 


Tariff | 


Tariff on cotton piece goods is increased 


by India, Commerce Department is in- 
formed. 
Page 1, col. 7 
s 
Taxation 


Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Federal court refuses to enjoin coilection 

of Wyoming property tax; full text ot deci- 


sion of District Court, District of Wyoming; ‘ 


C. & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Rowley. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Trends of State legislation to smaller ap- 
propriations and levies of new and increased 
ctaxeS aS measures to balance budget re- 
viewed by Librarian of New York wWepart- 
ment of faxation and Finance. 
Page 8, col. 1 
Senator Watson predicts enactment of 
amendments to ta: laws to provide addi- 
tional revenue to balance buaget, at next 
session of Congress. 


Trade Mark 


“Hole-Shy” held not registrable as trade 
mark for men’s silk hose because decep- 
tively similar to ‘Holeproof’’ previously reg- 
istered for hosiery; Holeproof Hosiery Co. v. 
L. Bamberger & Co.; Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. 


Weather 


Full text of weekly weather review issued 
by Department of Agriculture. 


Page 6, col. 5 
Wild Life 


Estimate of whale herds in Antarctic to 
be made by scientists on British research 


ship. 
Page 3, col. 6 
non lizards caught on island off coast of 
aiti. 


Page 1, col, 2 


Page 4, col. 1 


Page 3, col. 1 





Smokers Declared Liable 


For Most Forest Fires 


One out of every 5,818 persons who 
| walked or rode into a national forest last 
Over 32,000,000 | 
persons visited the national forests in 1931, 


year started a forest fire. 


and there were 5,549 man-caused fires. 





Japan Reducing 


| steadily fallen from 80,364 gross tons in 


jhas practically divided this three-year 


| twice those of Great Britain, while in 1929, 





Smokers gave the most trouble. Tobacco) 
day off.| and match careiessness accounted for 1,- 
|riers on the city rolls, according to offi- | Older men in the carrier force are given | 872 fires. One person in every 17,216 who| 
respective entered the forests forgot to break the 

match, use the auto ash receiver, grind 

out the cigarette stub in mineral earth, or| 


sai ae Committee Named 
rtations ‘ 

i aa On Road Safety in 

New Hampshire 


‘Improvement of Economic 
Conditions Caused by 
High Insurance Costs 
Cited Among Purposes 








Production Is Being Increased | 
In Plant Operated by 


Government 


Japanese efforts to attain self-sufficiency 
in tin plate production have resulted in a 
decline in imports of that commodity by | 
more than 50 per cent from 1929 to 1931, | 
with a further decline in prospect this 
year, according to an announcement, Sept. 
7, by the Department of Commerce. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Japanese imports of tin plate have| 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


direct economic loss caused by motor acci< 
dents amounts to $2,000,000,000 per year. 
A sales resistance based upon this item is 
rapidly developing in the automobile in- 
dustry. Great as this resistance may be, 
greater still is the resulting effect of the 
cost of the hazard as expressed through 
the medium of insurance rates. These 
rates are hardly more than an expression 
of the costs of accidents to the community 
and necessarily advance as the number 
of motor accidents increases. Viewed to- 


1929 to 40,299 gross tons in 1931, while 
local producers have increased production, 
according to the Commerce Department’s 
Iron and Steel Division. 

Production of the government-owned 
Yawata plant has increased from 17,819 
tons in 1929 to 22,430 tons in 1930, it was 
stated. 

United States and the United Kingdom 


trade between themselves, with the ex-! 
ception of 1931, when Germany shipped to| gether these circumstances are taking a 
Japan nearly 10,000 tons. i heavy toll. 

In 1930 United States shipments were! Accidents have increased to such an ex- 
}tent that in one American city it now 
/costs $201.48 to buy complete insurance 
coverage for a car that costs $600. It is 
;not there extraordinary that many 
people, otherwise ready to purchase a car, 
change their minds when they find that 
their needed insurance protection will 


as was the case in 1931, the two countries 
shipped almost equal-amounts to Japan, 
it was pointed out. . 

Shipments over the first six months of 
the current year totaled 23,802 gross tons 
for the United Kingdom, and only 4,639 
tons for the United States. 


Alaska Salmon Pack 
Is Equal to Average 
Of Five-year Perio 


|of the car itself. This decline in buying 
| has not only forced motor industries to 
|discharge thousands of workers, but has 
| compelled them to purchase less steel, cot- 
;ton, petroleum, lumber, and other mate- 
|rials used in car manufacture. 


Penalty of Carelessness 


The decreased use of automobiles has 
| decreased consumption of gasoline and oil 
{and automobile accessories. The gas tax 
land auto license revenues have been 
Success of Conservation | shrinking in New Hampshire. In turn, 

workers in these allied fields have been 

Program Declared to Be thereby cast into the ranks of the jobless 
A d b R f Fi h with those of the motor industry proper— 
ssure y hun o iSM | making a rather complete cycle. A decline 
jin purchases tending toward a decline in 
employment; and a decline in employment 
“sii tending toward a decline in purchasing. 
[Continued from Page 1.] The penalty of highway carelessness has 

five year average. In addition, the es-|nmever been more forcefully and vividly 





|capement to the spawning grounds was | demonstrated. 


large enough to assure a heavy run of the} 
“Silver Horde” again in 1937, he said. 

In Bristol Bay, where all but two of the operation is asked. It is to the members 
important rivers are weired, an actual|of this committee that the major portion 
count showed that more than 11,000,000 | of the guidance of this conservation proj- 
fish passed through and on to the spawn- | ect will fall. May we accept this appor- 
ing ground. This is the principal red| tunity and work towards the elimination 
salmon district of Alaska, and the es- | of these destructive tendencies and aim to- 
cape virtually promises a good run five; ward the improved stability and security 


It is of every individual who uses our 
|highway that the utmost care and co- 





years hence for the Bay region, the | which is within our reach. 
|Penninsula and the Aleutian Islands. | 
|Conditions also appear favorable in| 


| Southeastern Alaska, which is the princi- 





otherwise took foolish chances by smok- | 


The retiring age of a carrier is fixed at|ing in closed or dangerous areas. 
He is permitted under the law, | 


| The woods fared a little better from the 
| however, to apply for one or more exten- | campers, with one camper’s fire for every | 


| preilminary figures on this season’s pack 


Inferior Milk Rejected 


pal district for pinks. | S 
Commissioner O'Malley pointed out that Under New Jersey Law 
Operation of the 1932 New Jersey milk 


g | legislation has been successful in keeping 
ee oe ee | inferior milk from being shipped into the 
this figure z | State and has substantiated the claim of 

a : ;.|nearby dairymen that they were being 
The pack of more than 5,000,00 cases is|(,." " : : x 
especially impressive,” said Commissioner | “iseriminated against while distant pro- 


show that more than 5,000,000 cases of 


O'Malley, “in view of the fact that fewer | 


canneries were operating and less fishing 
gear was in. use than normally. If the 
fishery had been exploited as energetically 


‘ % | 
as in former years, the pack likely be | aa 


have been around 6,000,000 cases. 


though the pack did not show increase, it | 


was evident that the fish were there for 
the fishermen and the cannery owners. 
The problem of the Bureau of Fisheries 
is to make regulations which will assure 
the future of the industry and everything 
indicated that this problem is being ade- 
quately met.” 

The pack, as reported to date, included 
about 2,100,00 cases of red salmon, 2,250,- 
000 cases of pinks, 800,000 cases of chums, 


and about 200,000 cases of kings and | 


cohes. 


The annual value of the salmon indus- | 


try in Alaska, on the basis of 1931 figures, 
was $7,757,966 to the fishermen. This was 
more than the $7,200,000 paid to Russia for 
Alaska in 1867. The value of salmon was 


| sions of two years each. On Aug. 20, 1930, | 32,88 persons entering. A relatively small) increased by more than 400 per cent 


however, all carriers who had two or more; Proportion of the forest visitors were 
|extensions were automatically separated |campers, however, and the neglected or 
|from active serivce. After 15 years’ serv-|improperly built campfi 
ice, carriers receive $500 a year as retired|the worst hazards for the forests. 
pay, while for 30 years’ serivce he is paid 
| $1,000 a year by the Government after his | 
| Separation from the service. This is based 
on his average salary. for the last 10 years 


of service, not exceeding $1,500 a year. 


| trusted to their care. 
| 


Western Olives Dried 


California Project 


| 


lation in the East. 


local olives. 
dried and marketed by 
Trading Co. 


York. 
mostly by.motor truck. 


The olives were dried by what is termed 
the Greek process and are designated by 
name of Greek cured olives. 
The process is relatively simple, consist- 


Ss 

the trade 

r 

ing of drying dead ripe olives in salt. 
Disposal of olives in 


lized’ for oil purposes. 


cured olives. 


e 


their delivery in time to eat turkey at | pany dried. 


h 


The post office Department, for the last 
{few years, has maintained an honor roll, 
|on which are inscribed the names of those 
carriers who have performed unusual or 
hazardous service in behalf of their Gov- 
ernment and in protecting the mails en- 


On Commercial Basis | 


Greek Process Is Successful on | 


About 125 tons of the 1931 crop were 
the Anchorage 
These were shipped to the 
San Francisco Bay region an dthere re- 
loaded for water transportation to New! 
Local shipments were consigned 


the dried form 
made it possible to more profitably market 
the smaller sizes, which normally are uti- 
Prices received 
were somewhat more than those for oil 
/olives, but less than the price paid for 
In addition to the higher 
price for olives used for drying, consider- 
able employment to local labor was af- 
|forded, the Anchorage Trading Co. esti-| 
mating that six weeks’ work for 85 or 90 


or from incendiarism. 


forcement of fire regulations, 


contrary, 
fire in the forests. 


fire year.” 


fire for each 1,250 persons in 1922. 


ing the forests. 
dropped 20 per cent in 1931. 





(Issued by Forest Service.) 





Trish Power Plant 





To Find Extent of Harm 


| become extinct. 


{sul Leslie E. Woods 


whose livelihood 
tion apparatus “on the Shannon 


the sea to the fiShermen’s waters. 
The Limerick unty 

passed a resolutionsi 

|men’s rights in th 


| until Aug. 1, “as any 
}urgent necessity front 
point of view.” 


Limerick have been 
11 and have had sey 


iby the Department of Commerce.) 


re remains one Of | 
Other 
man-caused fires originate from brush} 
burning, railroads, lumbering operations, 


According to latest reports it looks like 
1932 is going to set new records both in| 
forest fire prevention and suppression.— | 


Said to Injure Fish 
Investigations Are Being Made 


| Since the Sfannon River power elec- 
| trification scheme came into operation in 
|Ireland about two years ago, the salmon | 
fisheries of the river have been seriously | 
|interfered with, and it is alleged on good | 
|authority that before many more seasons 
jare over these valuable fisheries will have | 
| Up to a few years ago 
| the salmon fishing on the River Shannon 
| was a thriving industry, according to in- 
|formation received from American Con- | 


The question is sometimes raised as to} 
whether the public, thanks to education | 
in care with fire and to more rigid en-| 
is now 
watching its fire more closely, or, on the 
is gtting more careless with 
Records of the Forest 
Service show increases in number of Na- | 
tional Forest visitors and increases also | 
in nearly all kinds of fires in 1931, “a bad | 


But against one fire for every 5,818| 
visitors in 1931, there was one man-caused 
For 
nine years the ratio of man-caused fires 
to visitors improved, and in 1930 there | 
was only one for every 7,344 persons enter- | 
Then the visitors’ record | 


Considerable sympathy seems to pre- | 
;vail‘in the district with the fishermen 
is slipping from their | 
grasp by the installation of the electrifica- 
River, 
preventing the s&almon from passing from 


Health Board 
isting on the fisher- | 
tter and requesting 
| that they be alloweg to fish the tail race 
t of grace and an 
a humanitarian 


Two parliamentary Yrefresentatives from 
blin since July 
conferences on 

the question with Mr. ®.@ Ruttledge the 


Ministry for Lands an@ Righeries. Hopes | 
people was necessary to handle the ton- | are entertained that ey solu- | 
nage of last year’s crop which the com-| tion of the problem willbe nd.— (Issued | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


through manufacturing activity in that 


ducers, subject to no regulation, were 
shipping undesirable products into the 
State, says William B. Duryee, New Jersey 
| Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under the legislation, only milk and 
intended for fluid consumption 
must be inspected at the source of pro- 
|duction; dairy products to be used for 
|manufacturing purposes including ice 
|cream, butter cheese and similar prod- 
; ucts need only proper certification of the 
governing body concerned in the State of 
origin—(Department of Agriculture.) 








| year, accoring to the figures which show 
| thatthe total value of manufactures of 
; canned salmon, salmon meal, salmon oil, 
cured, smoked, frozen and fresh salmon 
| was $30,423,401. 

Commissioner O’Malley pointed out that 
|the present price of canned salmon is 
| such that the American public has an op- 
portunity to purchase this excellent fodd, 
which is very high in nutritive elements, 
at a price much below the average of the 
past few years. 
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i Atlanta Seeking 
Federal Grant to | 
+ Aid Unemployed 





Metropolitan Area Planning | 
To Use Ten Millions for) 
Sewer Project and Rest to) 


Provide Relief 





[Continued from Page 1.) | 
direct relief, and with the engineering | 
board of the Corporation. 


said the delegation will go to Atlanta and 
prepare the case in support of the appli- 
cation to comply with the various re- 
quirements in the law and regulations of 


the Corporation. Mayor Key stated that | 


the sewer project is needed and that as 
to the direct relief application the official 


women and children in Atlanta who need 
heh 

Senator Cohen said that while the ap- 
plication for the $10,000,000 sewer project 
contemplated grant of the 








| ticipating a splendid trade this Fall. 


it f ti ‘ | 
estimate is that there are 40,000 men,| one of the people generally, as I find it| 


| night,” Mr. McSwain said. 
After the conferences, Senator Cohen/ment in cotton prices that has alread 


In South Claimed 


Representative McSwain Finds 
Cotton Mills Running 
Day and Night 


Business conditions In the South are 
showing a substantial improvement and 
the whole economic situation at this time 
is encouraging, Representative McSwain 
(Dem.), of Greenville, S. C., stated orally 
Sept. 7. Mr. McSwain is Chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs and | 
made this statement on his arrival at 
Washington after observing conditions in | 
his section of the country. 

“Cotton mills are now running day and 
“The enhance- 

v 
taken place means $300,000,000 more to 
the cotton farmers. Every time cotton 
goes up a cent it means another $100,- 
000,000 to them. There will be about 13,- 
000,000 bales this season and 1 cent a 
pound increase is $5 on a bale. 

“The merchants of the South are an- 
The 








in the South, is very much more hopeful 


}and encouraging than it has been in the 


loan under; 


either the work relief section of-the law, 


or under the self-liquidating program, it 
was suggested to the delegation that the 
application be formulated as a self-liqui- 
dating project. He said the delegation 
would prepare the formal application 
along that line and would return to Wash- 
ington with it as soon as it is prepared. 


Legislation Avoided 


Mayor Key said that as the result of 
the conferences the delegation believed 
the application could be made as a self- 
liquidating project without special legis- 
lation by the Georgia Legislature to au- 
thorize it. “We believe we will be able 
to go ahead without incurring that neces- 
sity under the suggestions that have been 
mace to us in the conferences,” the Mayor 
said. 

Mayor Key said that the probable 
method of meeting the self-construction 
plan for the loan would be combining the 


of revenue requirement. 
ment,” the Mayor said, “will incur no 
changes in rates nor changes in existing 
services.” He anticipated no difficulty in 


struction Corporation and expressed con- 
fidence the loan will be granted. 


Mr. Fletcher Confers 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
cailed at the Reconstruction Finance 
Ce: poration Sept. 7 to se> how matters 
were progressing with respect to Florida 
projects. He said while in his opinion the 
business conditions have not shown much 
improvement, he felt the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is functioning effi- 
ciently. He is a member of a Senate sub- 
committee inquiring into the way in which 
the Corporation is operating and he said 


he has no occasion to criticize it so far. | 
said he believed it might be well |™outh and West Lebanon, N. H.; Durham, 


H 
to insist that corporations given loans 
hav economical management. In the 
case of the railroads, he said, it was es- 
tablished in a report to Congress by the 
Intestate Commerce Commission recently 
that large salaries, in excess of $100,000 a 
year, are being paid to executives of sev- 
eral railroads and he said such roads 
should economize the same as other cor- 
pos*.ions. He added that if there are 
banks with extravagant salaries, or other 
corporations with large salaries that are 
unjustified under conditions of the pres- 
ent, such extravagances also should be 
corrected and the Corporation should in- 
sist on economies in operation before ap- 
plications are granted. 


Giant Lizards Caught 


On Island Off Haiti 


Creatures Believed Dangerous 
Found to Be Harmless 


The giant lizards off the coast of Haiti, 
reputedly so dangerous that they could 
not be captured unless they were intoxi- 
cated, have been found to be quite harm- 
less by members of a Smithsonian Insti- 


tution expedition, according to an Insti-! 


tution announcement Sept. 7. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Tre giant lizards of Petite Gonave 
Island off the coast of Haiti can't resist 


an invitation to take a drink. So, at least,j ties, and in Virginia, 17 localities. 
the native fisherman told members of the} extension of the quarantine 


past. 

“The Federal home loan bank system 
is receiving almost unanimous support 
among the building and loan associations 
of the South and the undoubted effect of 
it has been and will be to discourage the | 
foreclosures of mortgages by refinancing 
mortgages on homes. Most of the banks 
and building and loan associations already 
have been helped. 

“In my opinion, there will be no tax 
legislation at the coming December ses- | 
sion of Congress but there will be a con- 
tinuance of the determination on the part | 
of Congress to cut expenses in a very| 
positive and certain way.” 


Conference Is Called | 


Regarding Extension 





Of Beetle Quarantine 


project of the new sewer with the existing! 
city waterworks in order to cover the phase | 


“This arrange-| 


Advisability of Enlarging 
Restricted Zone Against 


| Japanese Pest Will Be 


meeting the requirements of the Recon- | 


Given Consideration 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1932— @he Gnit 


' Trade Improvement House Planning | 


For Conservation 


d 


Of Family Urge 


Discord Is Created in Home| 


By Inadequate Facilities, | 
Says Committee of Presi-| 
dent’s Conference 

(Continued from Page 1.] 
! 


| 


Lyle Sparks, president, Decorators’ Club of 


[Continued from Page 1.] \ 


Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. The hearing will be before 
officials of the Bureau of Plant Quaran- 
tine, in the auditorium of the Interior 
Department Building, 18th and F Sts., 
N. W., Oct. 4. 

The Department reports that traps 
placed this Summer outside the area al- 
ready qauartined on account of this in- 
sect captured Japanese beetles at Augusta 
and Portland, Me.; Detroit, Mich.; Con- 
cord, Dover, Keene. Manchester, Ports- 


| Raleigh and Winston-Salem, N. C.; Can- 
ton, Cleveland, Columbus, Steubenville 
and Zanesville, Ohio; Florence, S. C.; 
| Bellows Falls, Brattleboro and White River 
| Junction, Vt., and Charles Town, Martins- 
burg and Wheeling, W. Va. 

Japanese beetles had not previously been 
captured at any of these locations except 
Columbus and Cleveland, Ohio, where 
a number were taken in 1931. It was de- 
cided not to extend the quarantine to 
Ohio last year on account of the dis- 
tance of these localities from other in- 
fested areas and the expressed willing- 
ness of the State to undertake suppres- 
sion activities. 

Findings Outside Area 

Consideration was also given last year 
to the extension of the quarantine to South 
Carolina on account of the discovery of 
two Japanese beetles at Charleston, but 
suppression measures were 
there also and no Japanese beetles were 
{found this season in that city. Two ad- 
ditional specimens were collected this 
{Summer at Florence. S. C. 

The areas already under quarantine on 
account of the Japanese beetle include 
the entire States of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, the 
District of Columbia, and parts of the 
States of Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
| York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Addi- 
tional infestations have been found this 
Summer outside the regulated areas in all 
the States now only partially covered in 
the regulations. Such findings in Mary- 
land thus far include 21 localities; in 
‘Massachusetts, 27 localities; in New York, 
20 localities; in Pennsylvania, 27 locali- 
The 
include 





to 


Parish-Smithsonian Institution expedition,| these additional points of infestation in 


making a biological survey of the island,| the States partially covered will also be| 
when they proposed capturing some of| 


these weird animals—great iguanas that 
look 
extinct dinosaurs—for the National Zoo- 
logical Park. Though entirely harmless, 
they had evidently struck terror into the 
heazts of the fishermen, who warned the 
Scientists to leave them alone. 

It would be safe to capture them, mem- 
bers of the expedition were warned, only 
if the creatures were intoxicated. This 
could be accomplished by filling the hol- 
lows of the rocks on the shore with rum. 
The lizards, the fishermen said, were very 
fond of this beverage and would drink 
themselves helpless. Actually this was 
found to be unnecessary and six were cap- 
tured by hand while they were perfectly 
sober, their dangerous attributes being 
purely imaginary. 

On near-by islands the expedition ob- 
tained 
science, according to a report on a portion 


of the biological collection just made by | 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secre- | 


tary of the Smithsonian Institution. A 
special effort was made to collect birds 
on small, offshore islands that might show 
considerable variation from their relatives 
on the mainland. 

On the entirely unihabited Navassa 
Island the expedition found a new race 
of ground dove. The scientists were able 
to make a landing on this lonely island 
only by ascending a 20-foot cliff by means 
of a steel ladder. 
desolate stretch of rough, eroded limestone 
covered with low trees and thorn bushes, 
where they made a representative collec- 
tion of the birds and a few reptiles. 
Among the birds found on this island was 
the curious ani, a member of the cuckoo 
family, sometimes known as the “water 
witch,” or rain bird. It builds great com- 
munity nests of sticks and flits from bush 
to bush with a mewing cry. The explora- 
tion of Navassa was conducted in such 
intense heat that after a few hours mem- 
bers of the scientific party were almost 
exhausted. 

Another bird new to science was a bull- 
finch obtained on Ile a Vache, off the 
Southern coast of Haiti, which, so far as 


Was known, had not previously been visited | 
In all, 37 species of birds | 
Were obtained on Ile a Vache, most of | 
y been obtained from 


) 


by naturalists. 


which iad previousl 
the mainland. 


like miniature copies of the long-| 


two birds hitherto unknown to} 


This brought them to a} 


| considered at the hearing. 


Shipments Restricted 

All those interested in the Japanese 
beetle quarantine regulations are invited 
| to attend the hearing on Oct. 4, and pres- 
ent information and recommendation not 
only as to the exiension of the regulated 
area to the States now found infested or 
parts thereof, but also to discuss possible 
modifications in the list of restricted prod- 
ucts or other details of the quarantine 
regulations. 

The articles for which certification is 
now required for shipment from inside the 
regulated areas to outside points include 
green corn on the cob, beans in the pod, 
bananas, apples, peaches, blackberries, 
blueberries, huckleberries, and raspber- 
ries; nursery and ornamental stock; cut 
flowers and other parts of plants; and 
sand, soil, earth, peat, compost, and 
manure. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY} 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 7, 1932 

9:15 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss fiscal 
affairs. 


10:30 a. m—Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of State, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 


11 a. m.—Paul Shoup, of San Fran- 
cisco, Vice Chairman of the Southern 


Pacific, called to discuss the economic 
situation. 


11:30 a. m.—Courtland Otis, of New 
York, president of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, called 
to discuss his organization’s nation- 
wide “get out the vote” campaign. 

12 m.—Edward C. Martin and James 
M. Hazlett, of Philadelphia, called. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Bowman 
(Rep.), of Morgantown, W. Va., called 
to discuss the banking situation in his 
and neighboring States relative to re- 
leasing frozen deposits. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corfe- 
spondence, 








! 


instituted | 


|New York City; and the Committee on 


| tion, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Causes of Family Friction 

The Homemaking Committee’s detailed 
analysis of some 3,000 typical urban and 
rural dwellings scattered throughout the 
country to discover causes of family fric- 
tion and unhappiness reveal conditions 
which practically every reader. will recog- 
nize as startlingly familiar, however, un- 
conscious to them he may have been. 

Only a single living room for the recre- 
ational activities of too many people— 
children, parents, and grandparents; no 
private place to read, to rest, or play, or 
entertain personal friends; no chance to 
escape from the radio; too many people 
competing for a single bathroom; no con- 
venient closets nor cupboards to store 
things—such reflections on housing will | 
strike a universal chord in human ex-| 
perience. They show little thought in| 
house planning has been given to the | 
psychological needs of the individual as 
distinct from the family. 

Although “it is in the home that the 
child, even more than the adult, must find 
continuity of security, affections, inti- 
macies, and loyalties,” the committee finds | 
the mechanism of the house often thwart- 
ing and obstructing these aids to the| 
child’s richest growth. The commonest 
defect discovered was lack of adequate | 
storage space for children’s clothes and 
possessions. Next in order came lack of 
playroom or workshop, lack of privacy, 
poor sleeping quarters, and inconvenient 
bath or none at all. 


Planning Without Extrat Cost 


In its constructive suggestions for 
adapting housing to the mental needs of 
the occupants, the committee gives illus- 
trations to prove that better planning of 
houses could do much without additional 
expense. It especially urges upon parents 
the wisdom of making the child feel that 
the house is partly his—to plan for, work 
for, and use. 

“Application of principles of art to the 
planning, decoration, and furnishing of 
houses will conffibute much to the fine 
art of living,” says the Committee on 
Homemaking. The Committee on Home 
Furnishing and Decoration defines these 
principles for the homemaker. 

In emphasizing the need for them, this 
committee says: “There are hundreds of 
thousands of houses in this country of 
which the exteriors represent an expen- 
diture far above the quality of the fur- 
nishings within.” 


It urges that the structure and its in- | 


terior furnishings be considered as a unit 
in the first place, instead of treating 
furnishings as an afterthought. 


High Standards of Furnishing 


If the standards of home furnishing are 
to be raised, reports the Committee, 
sound, accurate, and authentic informa- 
tion must be compiled; authentic and un- 
prejudiced advice regarding home interiors 
must be made available to homemakers; 
and standards of merchandise must be 
bettered. To effect these things the Com- 
mittee has worked out a complete plan 
for an educational system, with a central 


school for specialists at the core, and all! 


the subordinate agencies for carrying the 
information down to the homemaker. The 
report also contains a simple and effective 
plan for furnishing a home most effi- 
ciently. 


The Home Furnishing Committee's in- | 


sistence on the need for agencies to give 
accurate advice to the homemaker is 
echoed by the Committee on Home In- 
formation Centers. A nation-wide survey 
revealed that in spite of the many ex- 
cellent agencies, public and private, which 
are in the field, home owners, builders, 
and homemakers have nowhere to turn 


for authoritative and disinterested advice | 


on many of the problems arising in the 
home. 
Locality Differences 

The Committee defines the different 
needs for urban, farm, and village com- 
munities and presents a plan for meeting 
them. Concerning these proposed hous- 
ing clinics, Secretary Wilbur, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, says in a fore- 
word to the volume: 

“The set up of such services throughout 
the country will depend on the skillful 
use and adaptation of existing agencies 
and organizations. It is in the survey of 
these agencies and the*evaluation of their 
potentialities that the Committee on Home 
Information Centers has done a lasting 
service.” 

The present is the seventh volume of the 


final reports of the President’s Conference | 


to appear. Four more will be published in 

| the near future. The volume can be pur- 
chased for $1.15 each postpaid, from Dr. 
James Ford, editor, President's Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
Department of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Error Made in Head Line 
Over Article on Cotton 


In the issue of Sept. 2 it was stated 
erronecusly in a head line that the De- 
partment of Agricuiture plans to issue 
statements each Friday on consumption 
of cotton. The Department's plan is to 
issue weekly statements of the grade and 
staple of cotton ginned, not the amount 
of consumption, it has been explained in 
behalf of the Department. The text of 
the article was correct as printed. 


| cording to 


Laws for Forage Conservation — | 2 
On Public Domain Are Advised 5°us't in Antarctic 


Overgrazing Is Declared. Seriously Harmful 
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To Government H oldings 


Overgrazing on the public domain con- 
tinues to be a problem which must be 
solved by Congressional enactment, ac- 
information recently made 


available at the Department of the In- 
terior. 
“The policy of unrestricted use not only 


| director, New York State College of Home) is no longer beneficial but is seriously 
| Economics, Cornell University; the Com-_, harmful,” the Department states. 

mittee on Home Furnishing and Decora- 
| tion, under the chairmanship of Miss Ruth 


Numer- 
ous bills introduced in the recent session 
of Congress seek to remedy the situation, 
it was explained orally, and one (H. R. 
11816), provided for the Secretary of the 
Interior to regulate grazing. This bill has 


The following additional information 


| concerning grazing lands was supplied: 


Conservation of agricultural resourcss on 
the public domain to date has beet. ac- 
complished mainly by laws to encourage 
developinent by individual effort and con- 
current transfer from public to private 
owneiship.. Under the Reclamation Act 
Congress has undertaken actual develop- 
ment of irrigation projects of a magni- 
tude that are incapable of development 
as private enterprises. 

The agricultural land laws substanvially 
ignore the use of lana merely for grazing 


Population of Texas 

Classified on Basis 
Of Family Groups 
Total of Families Exceeds 
Million and Quarter, Anal- 


ysis by Bureau of Census 
Discloses 





The Director of the Census announces 
the number of families in Texas, classified 
| by color, nativity and tenure, and also the 


inumber of dwellings, as returned in the 


Fifteenth Census. The term “family,” as 
it is used in the detailed tabulations of 
the results of the 1930 census, is limited to 


{what might be called private families, ex- 


|cluding the small number of institutions, 
hotels, boarding houses, ete., which have 
been counted as families not only in prior 
censuses, but even in the preliminary 
count for 1930 on which the first an- 
nouncements of the number of families 
have been based. In this narrower sense, 
a family may be defined in general as 
|@ group of persons related either by blood 
{or by marriage or adoption, who live to- 


gether as one household, usually sharing 


the same table i 
| On April 1, 1930, there were 1,380,096 
|private families in Texas, and in addi- 
tion, 3,193 quasi-family groups (institu- 
|tions, hotels, etc.) which accounted for a 
| population of 101,975. The average popu- 
lation per private family was 4.15. 

71.6 Per Cent Native White 


| Classified on the basis of the color and 
nativity of the head of the family, 987,462 
| families, or 71.6 per cent of the total num- 
|ber in the State, were native white; 46,- 
7118, or 3.4 per cent, were foreign-born 
white; 210,795, or 15.3 per cent, were 


Negro; and 135,061 were of other races. | 
The total population of the State was 71.9 | 


per cent native white, 1.7 per cent foreign- 
born white, and 14.7 per cent Negro. 

Of the whole number of families, 557,- 
686, or 40.4 per cent, owned their homes; 
/779,.269, or 56.5 per cent, were tenants; 
and for 43,141, or 3.1 per cent, no report 
| was made as to tenure. The percentage 
of all homes owned in 1920 was 41.5; in 
1910, 43.9: and in 1900, 45.0. In urban 
territory, 42.1 per cent of the homes were 
owned: in rural-farm territory, 36.0 per 
cent; and in rural-nonfarm territory, 44.9 
per cent. 


Types of Dwelling 

The 1,380,096 families in Texas were liv- 
|ing in 1,281,876 dwellings, comprising 1,- 
211,505 one-family dwellings, 56,996 two- 
family dwellings, and 13,375 dwellings oc- 
cupied by three or more families. In the 
last-mentioned group of dwellings, there 
were 54,599 families, or an average of 4.1 
families per dwelling. The average for 
the State as a whole, however, including 
the one-family and two-family dwellings, 
' was only 1.1 families per dwelling. 

Of the whole number of families in 
Texas, 256,804, or 18.6 per cent, reported 
that they had a radio set. Of the 601,495 
urban families, 168,580, or 28.0 per cent, 
reported a radio set; of the 505,291 rural- 
| farm families, 38,925, or 7.7 per cent; and 
of the 273,310 rural-nonfarm families, 49,- 
|299, or 18.0 per cent. The whole number 
of farm families was 507,426, of which 
39,347 reported radio sets.—(Issued by the 
Bureau of the Census.) 





New Road Nearly Finished 
From Buffalo to Hamilton 


Highway No. 20, designated as the short- 
est route between Buffalo, N. Y., and 





Hamilton, Ont., Canada, approximately 66 | 


miles long, with no severe curves or level 
grade-crossings, will be completed early 
in October, 1932, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner H. W.| 
Barrett, Ottawa, Canada | 

Costing about $500,000, the new highway | 
| will extend from Fonthill to Fort Erie, | 
paralleling No. 8 highway to Niagara Falls, | 
It will traverse the Niagara Peninsula, | 
Ontario, and connect Hamilton with the | 
Peace Bridge at Fort Erie, on the Cana-| 
dian side of the Niagara River. | 

A new highway from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, to Kenora, Ontario. at Lake-of- the- | 
Woods, a distance of 145 miles, was re-| 
cently opened and forms an important} 
link in the trans-Canada highway. Ap-!| 
proximately 112 miles of the road are in| 
the Province of Manitoba and 33 miles} 
in the Province of Ontario.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 
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} urposes, the Stock-raising Homested Act 
which provides for grazing homesteds of | 
640 acres heing the nearest appreacn 
general grazing legislation. 

But there now remains on the uuite- | 
served public domain very little land of 
agricultural value other than grazing, and 
no great area is adapted to grazing in 
homestead units of 640 acres or less. The | 
outstanding agricultural problem of the | 
unreserved public domain is conservation 
of forage resources and new legislation 
to that end is much to be desired. 


Location of Unreserved Lands 


te 
ec 


- Miss | received the endorsement of the Depart- About 99 per cent of the vacant unre- 
Home Information Centers, under Miss ain Pp served public domain lies in the 11 
| Pearl Chase, chairman. Plans and Plan-| c niiiediiians of Gebiie Deneitie States—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
|ning Branch, Community Arts Associa-| baa —_— Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, | 


Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, 
and about 90 per cent lies between the 
Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains and 
between the latitude of the northern 
boundary of Wyoming and the Mexican 
border. The area is featured by rough 
breaks and plateaus characteristic of the 


Whale Information 


Estimate of Herds to Be Made} 
By Party of Scientists on | 
British Research Ship 


The Royal Research Ship, Discovery II, | 
operating under the direction of the Falk- 


land Islands government and carrying a 
crew and five British scientists, has sailed 
into the Antarctic to estimate the whale 
population of this region, according to a 
report from the American Consulate at | 
Melbourne, Australia. The scientists will | 
also gather data to serve as the basis for | 
an international agreement to prevent 
overfishing and depletion of the whale 
herds. 

The vessel, which left London in Oc- 
tober, 1931, has made two cruises. The 
first was from Cape Town, South Africa, | 
to the fringe of the ice pack and then | 
to Fremantle. The second was from Fre- 
mantle to the ice and then to Hobart. 
Tasmania, and Melbourne. On the pres- | 
ent trip, the vessel will go to New Zealand 
and from there it is expected that the | 
northern waters of the Antarctic coast will | 
be touched on the return to the Falkland 
Islands early in October this year.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Additional Work -. 
Is Foreseen for 
Postal Employes 


Postmaster General Brown 
Hopes Substitutes May 
Be Used More Extensively 
In Near Future 


The Government hopes that from now 
on the volume of the mails, often re- 
ferred to in Congress as the barometer of 
dusiness, will so increase that the Post 
Office Department will be able to use sub- 
stitute employes more, the Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown; said in a letter 
made public Sept. 7. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Representative Mead (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The Postmaster General said that fur- 
loughs of regular employes of the postal 
service must be taken at times when a 
minimum of substitute service will be nec- 
essary. He also said the Department has 
no discretion to modify the 8 1-3 per cent 
deduction from the pay of substitute em- 
ployes, imposed by Congress at its last 


canyon regions of the Colorado River poor economics. The average vacant pub- session. 


basin and by desert mountains and smooth 
to gently sloping desert plains, charac- 
teristic of the Great Basin region between 
the Wasatch plateau and the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. 

The plateaus and desert plains are 
mainly physically tillable and in most 
cases have a good soil, but here and there 
are local areas of alkaline soils. The cli- 
mate is desert or semidesert, the normal 
rainfall being less than 10 inches for the 
most part with a wide variation from year 
to year. 

Value of Grazing Lands 

The dominant permanent vegetation un- 
der these growing conditions consists of 
shrubs capable of withstanding long 
drought periods and a very limited her- 
baceous vegetation, much of which con- 
sists of quick-growing annuals that flour- 
ish for a short time after rains and then 
disappear. The density of growth is low, 
ranging for the most part from 10 to 30 
pe: cent of a complete ground cover. 

Cultivated crop production is limited to 
land susceptible of irrigation, and the un- 
developed area of this type is practically 
negligible 


In general, the only agricul- | 


lic land will not earn an income from 
grazing sufficient to justify private owner- 
ship except as an adjunct to more valu- 
able holdings and under very low tax 
valuation. 

Traditional Federal Policy 


The traditional Federal policy has been 
to regard grazing on the unreserved public 
domain as a right in common for the free 
unrestricted use of all alike, and a similar 
policy has been followed on reserved lands 
except where unregulated grazing inter- 
|ferred with the purposes of the reserve. 
Originally this policy was beneficial be- 
cause the supply of range feed far ex- 
ceeded the demand and the free grazing 
furnished an inviting prospect for stock 
growers who blazed a trail beyond the 
frontier of settlement for the later de- 
velopment of more intensive agriculture. 

On the public domain today, however, 
the demand for range feed is far in excess 
lof the available supply. The policy of 
unrestricted use not only is no longer 
beneficial but is seriously harmful because 
it results in serious impairment in the 
value of the range through overgrazing. 


‘tural use or value of the land is for graz- | 


jing, and most of it is useful for grazing 
; only during limited seasonal periods. 
The grazing land of the unreserved 
public domain has been evaluated in terms 
|of the feed supply available for grazing 
animals. For convenience there is used 
a hypothetical animal unit equivalent to 


,one cow or horse, or five to seven sheep | 


|or goats. Studies of ranch operations un- 
der conditions prevailing on the public 
domain published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, indicate that the feed required 
for such an animal unit during one year 
has a fair normal market value of $5.50. 
The unreserved public domain have an 
average annual income-producing value of 
$35.20 to the square mile from forage re- 
sources and a probable annual leasing 
value of $8.96 to the square mile. 
Obviously the expenditure of $800 a 
square mile in improvements ($1.25 to 
the acre) as required under the Stock- 
| raising Homestead Act to obtain title to 
land that can at best produce an income 
|of about 4 per cent of that amount is 
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streaks ef dawn silv 
sky. On a table beside 


DEEP NicuT . . . before the first grey 


Petition of Substitutes 

The letter, dated Sept. 2, is in response 
to letters sent the Postmaster General 
by Chairman Mead in behalf of postal 
emp'oyes. It follows in full text: 

The receipt is acknowledged of your let- 
ter of Aug. 20, presenting a petition from 
the substitute carrier force of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., post office with relation 
to substitute employment at that office. 

he Department realizes the hardships 
suffered by substitute postal employes 
‘generally at this time as the result of the 
continued decrease in the volume of the 
mails. As you know, however, it is not 
possible to administer the Economy Law 
in such a way as to provide any sub- 
stantial additional employment for those 
classes of workers. The pay withheld 
from regular employers for the periods 
during which they are on furlough must 
be impounded and returned to the Treas- 
ury, and is not available for the hire of 
substantutes. 

Accordingly, the Department is com- 
pelled, if it is to carry on the service 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 





Restoration 


As business revives, the importance of reputation increases. 
Wherever quality has been lowered along with price there is a 


downward trend resulting in a 
difficult to regain. Men accusto 


loss of former prestige which is 
med to the best in dress have 


not found the cheap grades of merchandise appropriate and are 
returning to the better qualities. Where established standards 
of quality have been sacrificed confidence must be restored in 


catering to a discriminating clie 


ntele. 


No apologies are necessary with us for we have never veered 
from our original course of featuring only the best in Shirts 
to measure and other exclusive Haberdashery, regardless of the 


popular clamor for drastic red 


uctions inconsistent with costs 


of production. Our prices are always commensurate with quality 
in our New York, Chicago, London and Paris Shops. 


eet ey 
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EW YORK 








OF THE NIGHT 


er the eastern 
the bed rests a 


chats; the joy a 


every-day store orders, of friendly 


nd comfort of familiar 


voices as though from across the room; 


little black instrument . . . silent, 
unobtrusive, seemingly inert there 
in the stillness. It is the telephone, 
sentinel of the night. 

Ready to call a policeman at the first 
unexplained sound . . . ready to sum- 
mon the fire department at the first 
ominous whiff of smoke . . . primed to 
rouse a physician, a nurse, or a neigh- 
bor. when illness intrudes. For the 
wired world is at the other end, wait- 
ing for your outstretched hand and 
your plea: “Come quickly!” 

Sentinel duty, of course, is a small 
part of the manifold service your 
telephone renders. The incidents of 


these, too, make the telephone a 
valued member of the family. 

Behind your telephone is the nation- 
wide organization of trained minds and 
hands whose ideal is to serve you in a 
manner as nearly perfect as is humanly 
possible. Seven hundred thousand 
stockholders—men and women like 
yourself—have invested their money 
in this system of the people and for 
the people. 

The telephone is a vital link in the 
chain of modern living. It gives much 
in convenience and safety. It offers a 
wide range of usefulness. It serves 
you day and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND. TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Registry Denied ‘Injunction Against State Tax 
On ‘Hole-Shy’ as. 


Notation Is Declared to Be 
Deceptively Similar 


case comes 


of the decision of the Examiner of Trade | 


Pace’ * 





4 


Brand of Hosiery 





to 


Previously Registered 
Trade Mark ‘Holeproof’ 


Ho.erroor Hosrery Co. 





v. 
L. Bamsercer & Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Appeal ! 
Oppositior. 


trade mark for Men’s Silk Hose, applica- | 


al from Examiner of Interferences. 


No, 11391 to registration of 


tion filed Jan. 15, 1931, Serial No. 309960. 


CuarLes H. MANDEL, SE Ne ants. “The effect of this section, which was 
ao ee ior L. Bamberger Opinion of the Court |but declaratory of the rule in equity, es- 
t Go aes Ss aes ee hasize the rul d to forbid in terms 

j i rule an in terms 
Commissioner’s Opinion KeEnneEDY, District Judge—The above | ee 


Aug. 20, 1932 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—This 


on for review, On ap- 


peal of the applicant, L. Bamberger & Co., 


Mark Interferences sustaining the opposi- 
tion of Holeproof Hosiery Co. and adjudg- 
ing the applicant not entitled to the regis- 
tration for which it has applied. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Hole-Shy” appearing above the 


representation of L 
center for men’s silk hose, 
being claimed since November, 


a disk with a hole in the 
continuous use 
1930. 
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Is Denied by Federal Court 


Wyoming Statute Is Held to Afford Adequate | 
| Remedy at Law 





Cheyenne, Wyo. {tral Ins. Co., 109 U. S. 278, 283-284; Bors | 
Co. |v. Preston, 111 U. S. 252, 255. 
CE SR RE ee RAT “Here, the objection to the equity juris- 
| diction of the district court was properly 
| a, |Taised by appellants’ motion to dismiss 
ene Sees’ aoe D. ening, 7 | the bill, and is preserved by their assign- 
R. R. Rose, VincenT Mutvaney and Wr.- | ments of error in this court. 
| FRreD O'Leary for plaintiff; J. A. GreeN-| Section 16 of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
| woop, Attorney General of Wyoming,|1 Stat. 82, perpetuated without material 
Ricwarp J. Jackson, Deputy. Attorney | changes as Rev. Stat. 723, 28 U. S. C. sec- 


| General of Wyoming, Georce W. Fercu-/| tion 384, Judiciary Code section 267, de- 


| 





V. 
Tuomas C. ROWLEY, AS TREASURER OF CON- 


Dawson, H. S. HarNnsBercer, GEORGE A. | States ‘in any case where plain, adequate 
WEEDELL and F. A. Barrett for defend-| and complete remedy may be had at law.’ 


recourse to the extraordinary remedies of 
equity where the right asserted may be 
fully protected at law. See Deweese v. 
Reinhard, 165 U. S. 386, 389; New York 
Guaranty Co. v. Memphis Water Co., 107 
U. S. 205, 214. 


“The reason for this guiding principle | 
is of peculiar force in cases where the! 
suit, like the present one, is brought to 
enjoin the collection of a State tax inj} 
courts of a different though paramount 
| sovereignty. The scrupulous regard for the | 
rightful independence of State govern-| 
|ments which should at all times actuate | 
|the Federal courts, and a proper reluc-| 
| tance to interfere by injunction with their 
fiscal operations, require that such relief! 


|entitled cause is a suit in equity against 
\the treasurers of four counties in the 
| State of Wyoming which the railroad of 
| plaintiff traverses, to restrain the, collec- 
| tion of alleged illegal taxes. It is*brought 
upon the theory that the property of the 
| plaintiff has been systematically and in-| 
|tentionally overvalued by the State Board | 
lof Equalization and that the property of 
| other taxpayers in the same counties has 
|/been systematically and intentionally 
| undervalued, resulting in a discrimination 
against the plaintiff. 

| Upon the filing of the suit a temporary 
restraining order was sought and upon 
\the payment of a certain portion of the 
| assessed tax by the plaintiff to the respec- 


t 


t 





Kentucky Statute Copyright Held to Be Infringed — 
In Sports Record Compilation 


| 


On Operation of | 
Trucks Is Upheld 


Temporary Restraining Or-| 
der Dissolved and Motion | Sinern 0, Macnn 


fs ; v. 
For Permanent Injunction | RICHFIELD Or. CorporATION OF NEW YorK, 
Is Denied 


|THE PavuL CorNELL Company, INC., AND) 
| Forp Frick. ens | 
District Court, 8. D. New York. | 
ne Ee Ses. Ss: Equity No. 68-147. 

The constitutionality of the law of the | on motion for preliminary injunction. 
1932 General Assembly regulating the) Samve. J. SCHWARTZMAN for complainant; 
operation of trucks over the highways of| HALL, CUNNINGHAM, JACKSON & Haywoon, 


New York, N. Y. 


| | 
‘Common Errors Declared to Create Presump- 
| tion That Identity Came From Copying 


| had built rafts or boats their first thought | 
| Was a race.” | 


|\Claim of Consultation 


AvrTHorizEp STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herern, Brine 
PusBLIsSHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrTep States Dairy 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 








Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 


better boatman, which was the better 
boat and that a ‘regatta’ resulted.” 
In the defendant’s: “No one has ever | Acheson, Sam H. Joe Bailey, the last demo 





hazarded a guess as to when and where| ‘rat. 420 p. N. Y., Macmillan 0 ae 
the first rowing contest was staged. | Adam, Karl. Saint Augustine, odyssey of his 

“It is quite likely, however, that as soon| soul, by... .; trans. by Dom J. McCann. 
as two citizens in the dawn of civilization | , 6°,P.. Lond., Sheed & Ward, 1932. _32-12969 


Babbitt, Irving. On being creative, and other 
essays. 265 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
1932. 32-12974 


».. and Herbert S. 
N. Y., Grosset &Dun- 


co., 


of Washington, by 


Prior Use Claimed tive treasurers, such restraining order 
The opposer claims adoption and US€/ was granted as to the balance and the 
many years prior to applicant’s entrance) matter thereupon set down for hearing 
into the field of the mark “Holeproof” for! roy g temporary injunction upon notice. 
hosiery and sets up ownership of registra-| after several continuances by consent of 
tions No. 57783 issued Nov. 27, 1906, re-| counsel, a hearing was had and an in- 
newed Aug. 3, 1926, and No. 136467 is-|terjocutory injunction allowed. _ Issues 
sued Nov. 2, 1920, for its mark used UPON) were thereafter joined and the case pro- 
the goods. It 


ceeded to final hearing and a time given 
Both parties have taken testimony. 


the opposer for the filing of trial briefs. 

satisfactorily appears that the Upon the issues, the suit naturally di- 
through its predecessor adopted =, — vides itself into two phases; (1) the ques- 
upon which it relies in the instan : i | tion as to whether this court has jurisdic- 
ceeding and has continuously use the | tion of a case of this character and, (2) 
since a date many years prior to ;, {in the event the jurisdiction of the court 
adoption by the applicant of its econ is sustained, whether the plaintiff is en- 
There is in evidence also that nee titled to the relief prayed for upon the 
has widely used its ne eS ~ to | evidence offered in support of its bill. 
and if there is reasona 


‘ Two recent decisions of the Supreme 
confusion registration should be denied Court seriously challenge the equity 
the applicant. 


jurisdiction of the Federal district court 
Court Ruling Cited 


in suits to restrain the collection = gg 
i isi light after the 
i r is somewhat irrelevant | These decisions came to , 
ie eens ieee it may be proper to| case had been heard upon the merits. 
note that in the case of Holeproof Hos- They seem to be primarily based upon the 
iery Co. v. Wallach Bros., 172 F, 859, C. 


provisions of 28 U. S. C. A. 384 (R. S. Sec. | 
: hich reads: 
ir., the court stated: 723), W 
P nenaans contends that complainant; “Suits in equity shall not be sustained 
has no standing in a court of equity be-/in any court of the United States-in any 
cause the name it has applied to its hos- 


case where a plain, adequate, and com- 
iery ‘Holeproof’ is false and misleading.| plete remedy may be had at law.” 
We are not impressed by this argument. | 

No one surely could be misled into the) 


me 


Pertinent Sections 


belief that holes will not appear in com- 
plainant’s socks if they are worn long | 
enough, and it is difficult to conceive that 
any one could be fatuous enough to sup-| 
pose that by the use of such a word he 
could deceive people by inducing a be- 


Of State Law Quoted 


statutes, 
| Statutes 1931, are as follows: 





The pertinent sections of the Wyoming 
found in Wyoming Revised 


Sec. 89-4202: “‘Actions to enjoin the illegal 


should be denied in every case where the! 
asserted Federal right may be preserved 
without it. 


sented, this court has uniformly held that 
the mere illegality or unconstitutionality 
of a State or municipal tax is not in it- 
self a ground for equitable relief in the 
courts of the United States. 
at law is plain, adequate and complete, ; 
the aggrieved party is left to that remedy 
in the State courts, from which the cause 
may be brought to this court for review | 
if any Federal question be involved, Jud. 
Code section 237, or to his suit at law in 
the Federal courts if the essential ele- 
ments of Federal jurisdiction are present. 
See Boise Water Co. v. Boise Gity, 213 U. 
S. 276; Skelton v. Platt, 139 U. S. 591; 
|Dows v. Chicago, 11 Wall. 108, 110, 112.” | 


Conferring of Jurisdiction 
By Statute of State 


| appeared to be the theory expressed by 
that court in Cummings v. National Bank, 
;101 U. S. 153, that the mere fact of a 
State statute authorizing a suit to re- 
Strain the collection of taxes does not of 
itself confer jurisdiction of such a suit 
upon the Federal court. 


Rodgers, supra, at page 529, the court) 
Said: 


|rights, for the protection of which re-| 
|course may be had to the remedies af- 
| forded by Federal courts of equity if the 
| remedy at law is ‘nadequate and the other 


re 
t 
“Whenever the question has been pre- 
f 





If the remedy | sas and Texas Legislatures. 


Termed Legislative Power 
Quoting from the Chief Justice’s opin- 


t 


It Is now apparent of what formerly 


In Matthews v. | 


“While local statutes may create new 


manifestly 
range of legislative discretion—debatable 
questions of reasonableness are not for 


son and R. DwIcHT WALLACE, Assistant | clares that suits in equity shall not be|the State has been upheld by Circuit | by Joun H. Jackson, for defendants. 
Attorneys General of Wyoming, Joun D.| sustained in the courts of the United) Judge H. Church Ford, of the Franklin| 


Circuit Court. 


In upholding the validity of the Act 


Judge Ford dissolved a temporary re-| , age 7 | 
| straining order obtained by the Ashland tion for a preliminary injunction to re- 
jtablished long before its adoption, is to| Transfer Company and the Aetna Oil 
Company to enjoin the State Highway) ment. 
Commission from enforcing the law. He} 
denied a motion for a permanent injunc-| pilation of sports records. 


ion prayed for by the two companies. 
The law attacked regulates the length, | 


weight, height and size of all trucks which 
operate over the highways of Kentucky. 
The State Highway Commission enforces | 


he provisions of the Act. 
Attacked as Unreasonable 
The petition seeking to have the law| 


declared unconstitutional charged that the uted to the public by the oil company as 
Act violated the Fourteenth Amendment! part of an extensive advertising cam- 
to the Federal Constitution and was un-| paign. 3 eal 
reasonable and arbitrary in its provisions,| plagiarism in the preparation of this 


It was also charged in the petition that | 


the law unlawfully delegatéd legislative 
power to the State Highway Commission | 
by permitting it to prescribe rules and} 


egulations for the issuance of permits to 
ruck owners and by permitting it to ap- 


point peace officers. | 


In ruling on the case Judge Ford quoted | 
rom decisions of Chief Justice Charles | 


E. Hughes, of the Supreme Court of the 
| United States, sustaining the constitution- | 
\ality of similar laws enacted by the Kan- | 


ion Judge Ford said: 


“Limitations of size and weight are 
subjects within the broad 


he courts but the Legislature, which is | 


entitled to form its own judgment, and its 
action within its range of discretion can 
not be set aside because compliance is 
burdensome.” 


Continuing in his own words Judge 


Ford said: 


“In the same cases the court clearly 


pointed out that such regulations pre- | 
scribed by a State to prevent wear and| 
hazards due to excessive size of vehicles | 
and weight of load are not repugnant to| 
either the commerce clause or contract | 
clause of Federal Constitution. 


Two Sections Questioned 
“Sections 12 and 13 of the Act are vig-\ 


Of Original Sources 
Opinion of the Court Frick denies that he made an unfair | 
Aug. 5, 1932 


use of complainant’s compilation and as-| 


Bonpy, District Judge—This is a mo-|serts that he consulted the original! 


sources in most instances, making occa- 
sional reference to complainant’s book! 
|for verification. He asserts that most of 
the information contained in complain-| 
ant’s work is in the public domain. 

Both works ascribe the origin of box- 
ing to Theseus, “son of Argus, King of 
Athens.” The correct name of the 
Athenian is “Aegeus.” Frick asserts that | 
he obtained his data from Andrews’) 
“Ring Battles of the Century,” in which 
the name of the Greek king is correctly 
given; that some question as to its cor- 
rectness having arisen, he consulted 
complainant’s volume and adopted the 
latter’s version. | 

Both books misspell the name of one 
|of the participants in a famous boolball 
game, referring to him as Carlin instead 
of Catlin. Frick claims that his manu- 
script contained the correct spelling, but 
the accuracy of his spelling being dis- 
puted, reference was made to complain- 
ant’s book and his manuscript accord- 
ingly changed. 

In neither case did defendant, after 


| strain an alleged copyright infringe- | 


Complainant is the author of a com- 
The Defend- |} 
ant Ford Frick was employed by the De- 
fendant Paul Cornell Company, an ad- 
vertising agency, to prepare a pamphlet 
containing interesting records in various 
sports to he used in advertising the prod- 
|ucts of the Defendant Richfield Oil Cor- 
|poration. About 200,000 copies of the 
Frick booklet were gratuitously distrib- 


Complainant charges Frick with | 


pamphlet. 

The motion papers set forth about 40 | 
instances of similarities and exact dupli- | 
cations, including about 14 errors com- 
mon to both works. For instance, in 
both complainant’s and defendant Frick’s 
works there appears: “Knockout Rec- 
ords: W. L. Stribling, fighting from ban- 
tam into heavyweight ranks, knocked out 





_| discovering these discrepancies, make an 
126 ar to end of 1930. Career be |independent investigation to ascertain 
w tioniae . (Kayo) Chaney bantam, | the true facts. He accepted the asser- 


tions in complainant’s book without fur- 
ther verification. His explanation is 
rendered unsatisfactory in view of his! 
failure adequately to account for the 
other 12 errors, among them being an| 
; erroneous number of knockouts credited 
of Stribling, misspelling the name of a 
|famous horse, Answorth for Ainsworth, | 
incorrect total of victories credited to! 
| several jockeys, various numerical er- | 


feather and lightweight, knocked out 102 
foemen during 12 years.” 

In complainant’s work there is stated: 
“Jack Dempsey has highest batting av- 
erage among modern fighters, having 
scored 47 knockouts in 69 matches (ex- 
hibitions excluded).” 

Defendant's work states: “Jack Demp- 
sey has the highest ‘knockout’ average in 
proportion to fights among modern fight- 
ers, having scored 47 knockouts in 69 
matches (excluding exhibitions).” 


; rors in the careers of two famous jockeys | 
and the omission of the record of one of 
the contestants in an otherwise complete 


| 
{ Kates. 159 p., illus. 
‘ 


Newman, Ernest. 


lap, 1932. 32-13029 
Beals, Carleton. Banana gold. 367 p., illus. 
Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1932. 32-26561 
Bible. English. Selections. 1931. The little 


Bible; selections for school and home, with 
appendix for teachers and parents. 469 p. 
N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1931, 32-12872 
Bolling, Cunliffe L. Retail management; prac- 
tical guide to modern methods of retail 
distribution. 466 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman 
& sons, 1931. 32-13035 
Boyle, W. J. V. The modern tower of Babel, 
and other essays. 309 p. Phila., Peter Reilly 
co., 1932. 32-12967 
Brant, John. True story of Lindbergh kid- 
napping, by ... and Edith Renaud. 275 
p. N. Y., Kroy Wen publishers, 1932. 32-13036 
Buchan, John. Sir Walter Scott. 387 p. 
Lond., Toronto, Cassell & co., 1932. 32-12976 
Clark, Wm. L. Story of my battle with scar- 
let beast. 441 p., illus. Milan, Ill., Rail 
spitter press, 1932. 32-12966 
Dodd, Monroe E. Radio revival sermons, by 
- over station KWKH, Jan., 1932. 149 p. 


Kansas City, Western Baptist publ. co., 
1932. 32-12968 
Ehrenfeld, Louis. Story of common things. . 
203 p., illus. N. ¥., Minton, Balch & cu., 
1932. 32-12829 
Haven, Geo. B. Mechanical fabrics; treatise 


upon their manufacture, construction, test- 
ing and specification, by George B. Haven. 
905 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1932. 
32-12828 
Heiler, Friedrich. Prayer, study in history and 
psychology of religion, by ...; trans. and 
ed. by Samuel McComb and J. Edgar Park. 
376 p. N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1932. 
32-12970 
Johnson, Samuel. Johnson and Queeney; let- 
ters from ... to Queeney Thrale from Bo<- 
wood papers, ed. by Marquise of Lansdownc. 


64 p. N. Y., Random house, 1932. 32-12982 
Kirkpatrick, Edwin A. Sciences of man in 
the making; orientation book. (Internati. 
library of psychology, philosophy and sci- 
entific method.) 396 p. Lond., K. Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & co., 1932. 32-13250 
Larzelere, Claud S. Govt. of Mich. 138 p. 


Hillsdale, Mich., Hillsdale school supply & 
pub. co., 1932. 32-13265 
Macauley, Thurston, ed. Festive board; 
erary feast prepared by ... 142 p. Londa., 
Methuen & co., 1931. 32-12981 
Mager, Henri. Water diviners and their meth- 
ods, by .. .; trans. from 4th edition of ‘Les 
sourciers et leurs procedes’ by A. H. Bell, 
308 p., illus. Lond., G. Bell & sons, 1931. 
32-12973 
Fact and fiction about Wag- 
317 p., illus. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 
32-12823 
Norton, Henry K. Coming of South America, 


ner. 


lief that the goods to which it was ap- | 
plied would never wear out. It isa boast- | 
ful and fanciful word, easily to be dis- 
tinguished from the ‘Syrup of Figs and 
similar cases where the name or descrip- 
involved misstatements as to the) 


tion 


manufacture of the advertised product. 
Descriptiveness of Term 


“Nor do we find any particular force in 


| jurisdictional requirements are present, 
! State legislation can not enlarge their 
| jurisdiction by the creation of new equita- 
| ble remedies, nor can it avoid or dispense 
| with the prohibition against the mainte- 
nance of any suit in equity in the Federal 
|courts, where the legal remedy is ade- 
| quate.” 


levy of taxes and assessments must be 
brought against the corporation or person 
for whose use and benefit the levy is made; 
and if the levy would go upon the tax list, 
the county treasurer must be joined in the 
action.” - 

Sec, 89-4203: “Actions to enjoin the col- 
lection of taxes and assessments must be 
brought against the officer whose duty it is 
to collect the same; actions to recover back 
taxes and assessments must be brought Upon the same day the Supreme Court 


against the officer who made the collection, | qecided the case of c : 
n if he is dead, against his personal repre- | of Stratton v. St. Louis 


orously attacked on the ground that by \race was staged in 660 B. C. as a part 
granting to the State Highway Commis- 
sion and county courts the authority to 
exercise discretion in the administration 


of the law in the event of certain con-| eight years later in the 25th Olympiad, 


tingencies and special or unusual circum-| when horses were used to haul chariots 
stances is an unlawful delegation of leg- | 


The distance was four miles. The earliest 


harness horse 


competition originated | 





| 


}around the word “France”. 


list = enaeane = Sud America. 300 jp. 
: . | ain e John Day co., 1932. 32-13031 
Statements in Books s I i | acer, are z. Land drainage, by... 
‘ ° an . A. H. Teeter. 2d ed., rev. and enl, 
Regarding Horse Racing ource of nformation | (Wiley agricl. engineering series.) 353 p., 
In the complainant's work there is|}On Automobile Racing | match, Arthas 3°. Ga ett oe 
stated: “The first horse race by — Frick asserts in his affidavit that his ms ht. fm 91%) 
s | ; ° ° * . elson sons, 31. 
in 660 B. C. as a part of the 23d Olympiad | »-count of auto racing was taken from - os 39-12880 
program in Athens. The distance eel he Encyclopedia Britannica, and denies Rebbins, Edwin C. Industrial management; 
four miles. The earliest harness horse oe . ca, and denies “case book, by... and F. E. Folts. ist ed. 
| cempetition originated eight years later in| that the information was derived from } illus. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill a 
| the 25th Olympiad when horses hauled | complainant’s book. With the exception Robinson, Edward A. G. Structure of com- 
| chariots.” only of a punctuation mark and a petitive industry. (Cambridge economic 
In the defendant’s: “The first horse | change of the article “a” to “the”, the! handbooks.) 184 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace 
| statements in both books are identical,) < °°. 1932. . 
: ‘ | : Soule, Geo. H. A planned society. 295 p. N. 
of the 23rd Olympiad program in Athens.|even to the extent of the parentheses; y., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-26448 


The state- 
ment in the encyclopedia is worded dif- 
ferently and does not contain the word 
“France” or the peculiar parenthesis. 


Stockder, Archibald H. Regulating an indus< 
try; Rhenish-Westphalian coal syndicate, 
1893-1929. 159 p., illus. N. Y¥., Columbia 
univ. press, 1932. 32-13267 

ae, Frank L. Cure for depression. 124 


islative functions, conferring arbitrary 
power upon administrative bodies without 
any prescribed standard to control or reg- 
ulate the exercise of such delegated 
powers. 


“I am not without serious doubt as to 


the constitutionaiity of these provisions 
but under the well-established rule that | 


in a two mile race.” | 

In the complainant’s work there is 
stated: “No one has hazarded a guess |race ever run was on June 22nd, 1924, 
as to when and where the first sculling | from Paris to Rouen, (France). The dis- 
or rowing contest was displayed. It is, 
quite likely, however, that as soon as two) 
citizens in the dawn of civilization had 
| built rafts or boats that were propelled 
by paddles or primitive oars, they in- 





; ‘ , Pp. - Y., Loizeaux bros., 1932. 32-12965 
In — complainant's and defendant's Reardon, James M. The Basilica of St. Mary 
books it is stated: “The first automobile | of Minneapolis; historical and descriptive 


sketch. 144 p. St. Paul, 1932. 
Richardson, Geo. L. 
bishop of Vt. 


32-13164 
Arthur C. A. Hall, third 
249 p. Boston, Houghton, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] dulged in an argument as to who was the 


sentative; and when they were not collected 
on the tax list, the corporation which made 
the levy must be joined in the action; pro- 
vided, that when the money derived from 
said taxes or assessments has been actually 
paid over to any county or municipal cor- 
poration for whose use and benefit it was 
levied or collected, then an action shall be 
brought against said county or municipal 
corporation to recover said taxes or assess- 


the objection that the word is descriptive. 
The record, as it now stands, sufficiently 
indicates that by expensive advertising 
and large sales during several years the 
word ‘Holeproof’ has acquired a second-| 
ary meaning, * * *.” 

The applicant has pressed the view that 
the opposer’s mark is not of the type that 


ments.” . 
could have an appreciable range beyond) “Sec. 115-311: “In all cases where any per- 
its identity since anyone should be per-/| son shall pay any tax, or any portion 


thereof, that shall thereafter be found to be 
erroneous or illegal, whether the same be 
owing to clerical errors or other errors, the 


mitted to indicate that its goods are last- | 
ing or durable if the terms used depart s, the 

opposer. board of county commissioners shall rec 
Bape eee emnetezed ty cEp | the treasurer to refund the same to the 


Citations of Applicant ! taxpayer, or, in case any real property sub- 


The applicant cites the holding of the; ject to taxation, shall be sold for the pay- 


| ment of such erroneous tax, the error in 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in | tax may at any time be corrected as above 





| Southwestern Railway Co., 284 U. S. 530, 
in which the ho!ding is expressed in the 
| Syllabus in the following language: 


to enjoin a State officer from collecting a 
tax that violates the Federal Constitution, 
where the State law affords a legal rem- 
edy through payment of the tax under 
| protest and suit to recover it from the 
collecting officer, and no special circum- 
| stances are alleged in the bill which would 
| render the legal remedy inadequate.” 


Rights of Plaintiff | 


“A suit will not lie in a Federal court 





In Case Outlined | 


In the face of the exceedingly strong | 








the case of Lufkin Rule Co. v. Master | provided. and shall not affect the validity 
Rule Mfg. Co., Inc., 399 O. G. 4, and many 
other holdings of that court in support 
of the contention that the opposer is en- 
titled to only a restricted protection by 
reason of the character of its mark, and 
urges that its mark is so far distinctive as | 
to render confusion in trade improbable. | 

Reference is made by applicant to those | wyoming is afforded various methods of 


language used by the Supreme Court in| 
Matthews v. Rodgers, a district court | 
should hesitate to assume jurisdiction in 
cases of this character, unless it appears | 
that plaintiff's asserted right may not be | 
preserved without the Federal court tak- | 
ing jurisdiction. In the case at bar, the | 
plaintiff has the statutory right in the | 
State courts to test its claim by suits to | 
enjoin the collection of the alleged illegal | 


of the sale, but such property shall be 
redeemed by the county as hereinafter set 
h.” 


Methods of Relief 
Afforded Taxpayer 


It would seem that the taxpayer in) 





adjudicated cases in which a word com- | relief against illegal taxation. In the case 
mon to two trade marks and open to the/| of Matthews et al. v. Rodgers, 284 U. S. 
public to use while the remaining words|59), decided Feb. 15, 1932, Mr. 
or features of the marks are quite dis-| stone in speaking for the court at page 
similar was held insufficient to establish | 594 525, 526, says: 
conflict or produce confusion in trade. | “The right of appellees, if any, 
The opposer has included in its brief ref- |tain the present suit, is conferred by sec- | 
erence to a considerable number of cases | tion 24 of the Judicial Code, 28 U.S. C. A. 
decided by the Court of Customs and | gection 41 (1) which, regardless of the 
Patent Appeals which seem persuasive that | citizenship of the parties to the suit, vests 
the opposition in the instant case should | in district courts of the United States 
be sustained. os , jurisdiction over suits at law or in equity 
The decision of the CxAMmINET of trade | ‘arising under the Constitution or laws of 
mark interferences sustaining the OpPO-| ino United States. where the matter in 
sition and ad judging the applicant not | controversy exceeds $3,000. 
entitled to the registration for which it | “Although the present suit arises under 


has applied is affirmed. |the Constitution of the United States, see 
Davis v. Wallace, 257 U. S. 478, and it be- 
jing assumed, without deciding, that the | 


Conference to Study 
Broadcast Channels 


Distribution Among Nations Is| 
Problem at Madrid Meeting | Prairie Oil Co., 274 U. S. 684, 690. 


[Continued from Page 1.] |Remedies in Equity 


time-sharing Goemennente ond angrenbi- | And Under Laws 
cal separations which wou e extremely! «tn other cases, this jurisdictional re- 
— ee ne — quirement, unlike the others mentioned, | 
why only the band 550 to 1,500 kilocycles | ™@Y be treated as waived if the objectien | 
is used for broadcasting in America, the|!5 Mot presented bY the defendant in| 
answer is that, with the growth in Amer-|limine. Duignan v. United States, 274 U. 
ican commerce, transportation, communi-|§: 195. 199; Singer Sewing Machine Co. Vv. | 
cation, and the general economic struc-| Benedict, 229 U. S. 481, 484; Thompson 
ture of the country, other radio services| ¥: Railroad Companies, 6 Wall. ~~ 
which are quite as important as broad-| Pare Matson Navigation Co. v. ba o 
casting, have grown up in this country, | States, ante, p. 352; Hilton v. Dic nson, 
and have taken a real part in our na- 108 U. S. 165, 168; Grace v. American Cen- 
tional life. > = = 
Specifically, the so-called long-wave 
band which is used in Europe for broad- 
casting is used in this country for point- 
to-point services by the Army, Navy and 
the Department of Commerce, and, by 
the widespread radiobeacon service devel- 
oped for the use of aviation by the Bu- 
reau of Standards and the Airways Divi- 


the court of its own motion. 


functioning, they will not take off until it 
has been adjusted or put in working order. 

The question for this country to decide | 
is one that has been presented to it many | 
times before, the solution of which has 
|}always been extremely difficult. It is the 


' 


services. On the one hand, we have the 


question of the relative value of different | 


tax. It also has the right to pay the tax | 


| this nowhere appears in the bill nor is 


| jurisdictional amount is involved, the suit | after the case was submitted does not ap- 


can not be maintained if not within the | peal Lo the court as being adequate under 
|equity jurisdiction of the district court.| the circumstances here existing and it will 
|The want of equity jurisdiction, if obvi-| be overruled. 


ous, may and should be objected to by | paid suits may be immediately brought for | 
Twist vV.|the recovery before the fund is disbursed. 


| haps a greater convenience to the plain- 


| versy. 





sion of the .Department of Commerce. 
Aviation Service 


need for frequencies to be used by ex- 
tremely important services such as air- 


Justice |#nd maintain actions at law to recover | 


the same back. It may perhaps bring 
such Causes of action in the Federal court, | 


to main- | °ther proper conditions obtaining. 


In any event, as it appears to me, there 
is nothing in the bill or proofs which jus- | 


| tifies the conclusion that the plaintiff | 
|does not have a plain, speedy and ade- 


quate remedy at law under the Wyoming | 
statutes, which defeats the jurisdiction of 
the Federal court. The plaintiff in its 
reply brief relies upon the theory of the 
avoidance of a multiplicity of suits, but 


there any showing that the bringing of 
such suits would work a particular hard- 
ship or inconvenience upon the plaintiff. 

The motion for leave to amend filed 


If the restrained tax be| 


At most, undex the circumstances here, as | 
it appears te me, the test of the validity | 
of the tax through a bill in equity is per- | 


tiff, fut this is not sufficient. The Hen- | 
rietta Mills v. Rutherford County, 281 U.S. 
121. On account of the circumstances | 
heretofore mentioned, it would seem that | 
the ruling in Wilson v. Illinois Southern | 
Railway Co. et al., 263 U. S. 574, does not | 
apply. The decisions leave the point as 
appearing in the case at bar somewhat 
clouded. 

The conclusion reached upon the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction makes it unnecessary 
to consider the other phase of the contro- | 
Findings, conclusions and a de- | 
cree dismissing plaintiff’s bill with costs | 
and reserving to it proper exceptions, may | 
be prepared through collaboration of | 
counsel and submitted to the court on| 
Oct. 17, 1932, and an order may be entered | 
instanter fixing the time as aforesaid to! 
submit such findings, conclusions and | 
decree. 








Decisions Promulgated by 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Fe 


HIGHWAYS—Construction of town line highway—Effect of failure of board of one 


town to participate in making of contrac 


A Minnesota town was liable to a highway contractor for one-half of the cost 
of constructing a town line highway under a contract purporting to have been 


made with the two towns, although, in 
there was no proof that more than one 


at the meeting with all the members of the board of the adjoining town or that | 
the other members had knowledge of the construction of a highway until after 


its completion. The town had the powe 


received the full benefit of the labor performed and the services rendered on the 


road and since the amount claimed did 


services, the town was liable on a quasi-contract. 
entitled the contractor to payment in the absence of bad faith, collusion or any 


intent to evade the law. 


> 


Lindgren v. Town of Algoma et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28933, Aug. 19, 1932. 





Decisions Published in 


COPYRIGHT—Actions and defenses—Injunction—- 

Complainant has shown substantial use of his copyright material and is entitled 
to preliminary injunction; defendant’s good faith is immaterial; it being impossible 
to separate parts borrowed from rest of defendant’s work, entire work is subject to 
restraint, without prejudice to publication of new volume not containing infringing 
material; injunction issued against company which used book as advertisement 


and against advertising agency and indiv 
field Oil Corp., New York et al. (D.C.,S. 





COPYRIGHT—Infringement and unfair 


In comparing the two books, one cannot escape conviction that defendant con- 
sulted complainant's book not only for purposes of verification but to appropriate 
information for his own book without any independent 
infringement of copyright; if compiler has ‘consulted origin 
results of own independent researches and investigations, the first compiler is 
without remedy despite close similarity of two works; but where errors are common 


to both books, there is presumption that 


ing; consultation for verification does not justify bodily appropriation of informa- 


tion.—Meeke v. Richfield Oil Corp., New 
Daily, 1278, Sept. 8, 1932. 





COPYRIGHT—Property rights and transfer—License— 
Presentation of copy of copyrighted sports records to sports writer and radio 
announcer did not give implied license to reprint matter into another book.—Meeke 


v. Richfield Oil Corp., New York et al. 
Sept. 8, 1932., 





COPYRIGHT—Nature and acquisition— 


Validity of copyright in compilations of records in various sports and in direc- 
tories is unquestioned.—Meeke v. Richfield Oil Corp., New York et al. 
S. D. N. Y.).—7 U. S. Daily, 1278, Sept. 8, 1932. 





Trade 


TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—Words— 
“Hole-shy,” above disk with hole in center, is deceptively similar to “Holeproof.”— 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. v. L. Bamberger & Co. 


Sept. 8, 1932. 





TRADE MARKS-—Opposition— 





Validity of Copyright 
|Of Various Compilations 


In comparing the two books, one 
; therefore cannot escape the conviction 
that defendant consulted complainant's 
| book not only for purposes of verifica- 
| tion but to appropriate information for 
|his own book without any independent 
| investigation. 

| The validity of a copyright in com- 
pilations and directories is unquestioned. 
American Trotting Register Association 
v. Cocher, 70 Fed. 237; Egbert v. Green- 
| berg, 100 Fed. 447; Copyright Act, sec. 
5 (a) (17 U. S. C. sec. 5a). 

If a compiler has consulted the origi- 
nal sources and publishes the results of 
his own independent researches and in- 
vestigations, the first compiler is without 
remedy despite the close similarity of 
the two works. But where errors are 
common to both books, there is a pre- 
sumption that the identity has resulted 
not from the consultation of the same 
|} sources and the patient collection of the 


deral and State Courts—— 


t—Recovery on quasi-contract— 


the contractor’s action against the town, | 
member of the town’s board was present 
r to enter into the contract and since it 


not exceed the reasonable value of the 
Equity and good conscience 


Full Text in This Issue 


same facts but from _ unauthorized 
copying. 
Jeweler’s Circular Pub. Co. v. Key- 


stone Pub. Co., 281 Fed. 83, 
denied 259 U. S. 581; W. 


94, certiorari 
H. Anderson 


idual who prepared book.— > Rich- | Co. Vv. Baldwin Law Pub. Co., 27 Fed. 
D.N. Y—7U.8. Daily i278, Sept, 8 1932 (2d) 82, 87; Williams v. Smythe, 110 
: P — ‘ | Fed. 961; Frank Shepard Co. v. Zach-| 


ary P. Taylor Pub. Co., 185 Fed. 941, 943; 
Trow Directory P. & B. Co. v. U. S. Di- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


use— 


spceetigntion: this was 
al sources and publishes 


identity resuited from unauthorized copy- 


York et al. (D. C., S. D. N. ¥.)—7 U. S. 


(D. C., 8S. D, N. Y.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1278, 


Articles subject to copyright— 


(D.C, 
Marks 


(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1278, ° 


EXPERIENCED TRAV 


choose the! St. Regis ... for its q 


Where both parties to opposition take testimony a&d opposer has used mark 


widely for many years, if there is dou 
refused.—Holeproof Hosiery Co. v. 
Daily, 1278, Sept. 8, 1932. 


L. Bamberger & Co.» (Comr. Pats.).—7 U. S. 


bt as to confusion registration should be food ... for its respectful and se 


venience to smart shops, theatres 





State 


WYOMING—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction to enjoin collection of State 


taxes— 


Railroad brought suit in Federal district court against treaSh: 


Taxation 


s of four Wyoming 


| Smith, Solomon €. Outline of modern paint- 


| principles of treatment. 


tance was 78 miles.” ; : | Mifflin co., 1932. 32-13162 
In the Encyclopedia Britannica: “The Rebinsen, Eeanes. pryen Cooper. 187 p. 
| iti ° ondon. Constable co., 193). 32-1325) 
i — car ee of — Ross, John D. A Burns handbook. 378 p. 
which was not actually a race, though ‘gtiring, Scot., E. Mackay, 1931. 32-1326 
it had some of the characteristics of one,! Smith, Robt. W. I. anslish-speaking students 
consisted of a trial from Paris to Rouen, Of medicine at Univ. of Leyden. | 258 p. 
land back in 1894.” Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1932. 32-13172 


ing in Europe and America. 199 p. 
Lond., Medici society, 1932. 32-1325 
Sollmann, Torald H. Manua! of pharmacology 
and its applications to therapeutics and 
toxicology, by ... 4th ed. 1,237 
Phila., W. B. Saunders co., 1932. 
Stout, Arthur P.. Human cancer; 
factors; precancerous lesions; 
spread; symptoms; diagnosis; 


Illus. 


p., illus, 
32-13170 
etiological 
growth; 
prognosis; 
1,007 p. illus. Phil., 
Lea & Febiger, 1932. 32-13171 
Textile world. comp. Cotton mill handbook, 
for superintendents and overseers in cotton 
varn and cloth mills. 168 p. illus. N. Y., 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle co., inc., 1932. 
32-13173 
Thrall, Wm. F. Publications of Edwin Green- 
law, 1899-1932. p. 135-140. Chapel Hill, N. C, 
1932 


32-13040 
Watkin, Edward I. The bow in the clouds; 


essay towards integration of experience, 
(Essays in order: 4.) 174 p. N. Y¥.. Mac- 
millan co., 1932. 32-13158 
Whitaker-Wilson, Cecil. Sir Christopher 
Wren, his life and times, by C. Whitaker- 
Wilson. 268 p. Lond. Methuen & co., 
1932. 32-13252 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under tnis heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage. from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


International Ice Ovservation and Ice Patrol 
Service in the North Atlantic Ocean—Sea- 


son of 1931, Bull. No. 21, Coast Guard, U. S, 

Treasury Dept. Apply at Dept. 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—July, 1932, Part 1, Bur. Foreign and 
U. S. Dept. Commerce, 
14-21465 


Domestic Commerce, 
Price, $1 per year. 





ELERS IN NEW YORK 


viet seclusion ... for its celebrated 


If-respecting service ... for its con- 


and residences ... and for its mod- 


erate rates: single, $5 and $6; double, $8 and $9; suites from $12. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


These stations provide a service to air- 


craft, ships, and coastal stations, who must | 


counties to enjoin collection of alleged illegal property taxes,«On ground that rail- 


FIFTH AVENUE AT EAST S5TH,. NEW YORK 


craft which the aviation transport com- 
panies have grown to accept as essential 


to their daily passenger, mail, and cargo! 


depend absolutely upon radio for com- 
|munication, on the other hand, we may 
have a potential audience of several mil- 





flights. Through thick, rainy, foggy 
weather, these planes are able to fly be- 
cause of the radiobeacon, many pilots 


|lion eager lisieners-in, 
|served by the addition of several new 
| broadcasting stations. Balancing the two 


have grown to depend upon it to such an|needs on the relative scale of economic 
extent that if the radio receiver is wet values, which service outweighs the other: 


who would be; Keewalik Mining Company. 


The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 7 


Docket No.| 
26682, 

Deductions for depletion and depre- | 
ciation of property owned by gold min- | 
ing corporation determined. } 





road property had been systematically and intentionally overwalued and that prop- 
erty of other taxpayers in same counties had been systematicaJl¥,and intentionally 


undervalued; held that Federal court w 
Wyoming statutes, taxpayers had plain 


paying tax and suing for its recovery; fact that Wyoming st 
to restrain collection does not of itself confer jurisdiction of suck 
court.—Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Rowley et al. 


1278, Sept. 8, 1932. 


as without equity jur ion since, under 
, speedy and ot at law by 

uté authorizes suit 
t upon Federal 
(D. C., D. Wyo.).=7 U. S. Daily, 


— 
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Extension of State Supervision | 
In Insurance Field Is Discussed 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Aspects of Public Interest in Department's 
Functions Explained by New 
York Superintendent 


By George S. Van Schaick 
Superintendent of Insurance State of New York 


Insurance for the most part is a pri-|that neither 


could afford a continued 


vate business. At the same time its pub-|qiminution of assets. A reaffirmance was 


lic nature is universally recognized. In- 


surance is a personal and commercial 
necessity. The individual deals 
established insurance sources or does 


without protection. 


An insurance carrier and policyholder|™ade a part of the rate filings. 
The con- | operation of the companies was an ex- 
tract of insurance is complicated and in-| ample of high public service. 


do not stand on an equality. 
volved. 


holder rarely reads the document. 


demanded of the pledges previously given 
with | to conform to the regulations of their own | 
company associations. 
been given, filed with the Department and 


These pledges have 
The co- 


Public in- 


The company understands the/| terest demands that such pledges should 
significance of its every word. The policy-| be kept. 
Safe-|for departmental 


If they are not, the necessity 
intervention will be 


guards as to investment and underwrit-| clear. 


ing practices are essential to company} 
Stability. Hence has grown the legislative 
concept that the State has an important 
duty to safeguard the interests of those 
dealing with insurers. 

Practical necessities compelled the Leg- 
islature to create an administrative agency, 
the Superintendent of Insurance, to 
clothe the concept with meaning and real- 
ity. At times the statutory guide for the 
performance of the Superintendent’s du- 
ties seems inadequate and perplexing. One 
thing is certain, the insurance law of New 
York directs the Superintendent above all 
else to protect policyholders. It may be 
interesting to review the manner in which 
this legislative mandate has been carried 
out in several fields. 

Reasonable Costs Essential 


It is elementary that a policyholder is 
not protected unless he obtains his cover- 
age at a reasonable cost in a sound com- 
pany. The charge for insurance cannot | 
be reasonable if the cost to the company | 
in producing its business is exorbitant. A| 
company cannot continue sound if its 
assets are drained by unreasonable acqui- 
sition and field supervision expenditures. 

In the life insurance field prior to the 
early part of this century, business at any 
cost seems to have been the order of the 
day. Expenses were wildly extravagant. 
The report of the Armstrong Committee 
in 1905 bluntly stated the facts: 

“The evidence, however, makes it clear 
that the most wasteful expense lies in the 
amount paid for new business. Every 
company professes to deplore this, plead- 
ing that competition renders it unavoid- 
able. In many cases the expense greatly 
exceeds the total loadings upon the pre- 
mium. * * * Some limitation of expense 
in getting business is imperatively re- 
quired. Otherwise there is little reason 
to doubt that there will be a continuance 
of the present extravagant method.” 


Limitations Placed 


The following year despite considerable 
opposition legislation was enacted which 
placed limitations on what is known as 
first year expense or acquisition cost. In 
order to make such limitations effective 
they were made applicable to companies 
wherever they did business. The restric- 
tions have worked satisfactorily. They 
have undoubtedly minimized the applica- 
tion of costly high pressure methods in 
acquiring new policyholders. Much of 
the stabilization and elevation of life in- 
surance can be traced to the 1906 legis- 
lation and the amendments thereto, par- 
ticularly that of 1929, which added a lim- 
itation on agency expenses to the there- 
tofore existing curb on agents’ commis- 
sions. 

In the light of this salutary trend, pub-| 
lic interest demanded that careful con-| 
Sideration be given to the extension to} 
other classes of business of the principle 
of limiting acquisition costs. 

In the casualty and surety field pro- 
duction cost is one of the two largest fac- 
tors constituting a rate. For the benefit | 
and protection of the policyholder the law 
directs the Superintendent of Insurance | 
to pass upon the reasonableness of such 
rate. The command of the statute could! 
not be obeyed without testing the reason- | 
ableness of the factors constituting the 
rate. 








Ruling Given Earlier | 

About 20 years ago a former Superin- | 
tendent of the State of New York ruled | 
that companies engaged in the business | 
of casualty insurance should not pay as 
acquisition cost for liability business more | 
than a fixed percentage of the premium | 
dollar. During the following years insur-| 
ance interests and public officials alike | 
sought with varying degrees of success 
to accomplish the economic advantages | 
of effective control in this field. | 

In 1922 the National Convention of In- | 
surance Commissioners meeting in New 
York approved the policy of casualty com- | 
pany regulation of acquisition and field, 
Supervision costs by voluntary agreement. 
Representatives of casualty companies in- 
vited the New York Insurance Department 
in 1925 to assist the companies in mapping 
out a plan whereby all companies would 
conform to standards of acquisition cost ; 
throughout the United States. Bearing in 
mind the ultimate benefit to the insuring 
Public from such measures the Insurance 
Department accepted the invitation. | 

The outgrowth was an agreement by all | 
stock casualty insurance companies} 
whereby the limits of commission and ex- | 
pense to be incurred in the acquisition of 
business were fixed and the number of | 
agency appointments by each company | 
throughout the country was regulated. The | 
resultant economies were approximately 
$1,000,000 saved in 1925 and $3,500,000 
saved in 1926 against the ratio of produc- 
tion costs for the year 1924. 

Economies Obtained 

In 1926 a similar agreement was adopted 
for fidelity and surety business. Substan- 
tial economies in acquisition and field 
supervision costs were obtained. The 
years 1926 and 1927 indicated savings of 
about three-quarters of a million dollars 
in each year as compared with the year 
1925. | 

While such savings may have been! 
relatively small from the standpoint of | 
total! premium volume, they were never- 
theless, accomplished. Moreover they | 
represented a definite reaction from the 
then steadily mounting costs. 

The succeeding periods did not, how- 
ever, present the same encouraging pic- | 
ture. The influx of new capital, the or- 
ganization of new units and the glorifi- 
cation of premium volume provoked the | 
old conditions of ruthless competition 
The picture had reverted to its old colors. 
During 1930 the ratio of production costs 
had exceeded that of 1924. In 1931 the 
ratio had again increased. Protection for 
policyholders was threatened. The occa- 
Sion for departmental action was impera- 
tive. | 





Pledges Given 
Early this year company executives were 
assembled at the New York Insurance 
Department and informed that the mil- 
lions being dissipated were sorely needed 
by both the companies and the public and | 


Meaning of Limitation 
Fire insurance companies have their 


voluntary associations which have fixed 
the rates of commissions for business in 
the different territories. 
— has been marshalled and analyzed 
Vy 

|; reached that the activities of such asso- 
ciations in lessening the burden of com- 
petitive excess commissions leave much to 
be desired. The companies should them- 
selves initiate consideration of this sub- 
ject. 
will 
themselves accomplish. 

Limitation of acquisition cost does not | 


From the data 


the DRepartment the conclusion is 


The need of departmental activity 
Gepend upon what the companies 





















Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobaeco Co 


| plish such purpose.” 





Y 


i itl a 


commensurate “with their work. 
and brokers act*in a dual capacity; pro-| ness of its licensees the Department also 
ducers of business for the companies, and | entertains complaints of thé public and 
technical experts for the public. 
and fair play demand that those who| public adjusters. 
have performed such vital service prop- | 
erly should receive adequate pay therefor. | 





| mean that agents and brokers are not | 
|entitled to just and fair compensation | 


Agents | 


Justice 


The standard of proper performance has 


been pointed out by the Court of Appeals | 
of New York when it stated that those 
who hold themselves out as engaged in | 
; the business of effecting insurance are | 
| “assumed to have the requisite knowledge, | 


information, ability and skill to accom- 
Brokers and agents 
who have not sufficient knowledge to pro- 
tect an assured by providing him with | 
proper coverage in a proper company, 
have no place in insurance. Those who| 
seek to enter the business should present 
concrete proof of their qualifications. 


Use of Examinations 
To date an examination remains the 
most feasible method for this purpose. | 


Since 1928 the Superintendent of Insurance | 
of New York has, pursuant to legislative 
direction, given written examinations to 
applicants for broker’s licenses. Begin- 
ning July 1 of this year every new appli- 
cant for an agent’s certificate of authority | 
(except life and ‘health and accident | 
agents) must take a written examination 
prepared and given by the Insurance De- 
partment. 

Examinations are given once a month 
in 10 different cities and twice monthly in 
the City of New York. Examinations are 
general in scope and consist of two parts: 
Part 1 contains 15 questions confined 
largely to the substantive insurance and 
practices bearing on provisions of the in- 
surance law, policy provisions, riders and | 
endorsements; part 2 consists of 10 ques- 
tions which seek to ascertain the appli- 
cant’s conception of the duties of the| 
office to which he aspires, the lines of 
public service that justify an agent’s exist- | 





companies against agents, 


| were revoked. 


| corporation therefor. 


| understood such departmental efforts. 
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ence, ethical standards, and related sub- | 


jects. 
In order to pass upon the trustworthi- 


brokers and} 
The public must be 
guarded from misrepresentation as to 
forms of insurance, diversion of premium | 
funds, incomplete comparisons, solicita- 
tion on behalf of unlicensed companies, 
and other illegal practices. During 1931, | 
2,105 cases of this character were investi- | 
gated by the Department and as a result 
thereof, 202 agents’ licenses, 28 brokers’ | 
licenses and 3 public adjusters’ licenses | 
In other cases warnings 
were given. 

The typical complaint against agents 
and ,brokers is based upon misappropria- 
tion of premium funds collected by them 
from assureds. Current economic condi- 
fions are responsible in part. Companies 
snould require a strict and regular ac-| 
counting from agents and brokers. The 
insurance law provides that every person 


' appointed to act as agent of any insurance 


corporation who receives or collects any 
monies as such agent shall be responsible 
in a trust or fiduciary capacity to such 
The New York De- 
partment is using every effort to have 
this provision of the statute fully appre- 
ciated by companies and agents alike. 
The elevation of the standards of con- 
duct of 38049 agents (other than life, 
health or accident), 18,038 brokers, 64,476 


|life insurance agents, 34,136 health and 


accident insurance agents and 814 public 
adjusters is an enormous task. During | 
the period of quest for more agents, will- 
ingness to pay increased commissions and 
increased cost of supervising an army of 
agents, company officials frequently mis- 
AS 
part of a recent tendenscy away from 
speculation and over-expansion and back 
to sound underwriting, companies have 
recognized that a smaller numer of com- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.1 





you eve 


E buy the 


why folks eve 
Lucky Strike as 


look the truth 


| west Public Service Co., Portland General | as provided by law.” 


They are not present in Luckies 
... the mildest cigarette 


finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 


rette. The fact is, we never over- 


Inquiry Into Affairs of Utility Group 
Is Ordered by Commissioner in Oregon 





Salem, Oreg., Sept. 7. ( present oi the legal —_ of ~ pro 
Sener ; ‘ jerty an e reasons, if any, as to why 
An investigation of the financial and | ie. eihdiele cf said company failed ¢| 
managerial affairs of the Pacific North- | submit such contract to the Commission | 
Electric Co. and Portland Traction Co., 
including stock and bond transactions be- 
tween these utilities and the Central Pub- 
lic Service Corporation and Central Pub- 
lic Service Co. has been ordered by the 
State Public Utilities Commissioner, 
Charles M. Thomas. 

The order was issued, it was explained, | 
at the request of numerous citizens and | 
stockholders, and the matter has been set 
for hearing on Sept. 15. 

Specific matters, subject to investiga- 
tion under the order include franchises, 
capitalization, corporate affiliations, gen- 
eral dealings, stock and bond transactions, 
past and present indebtedness, loans and 
transfers of corporate funds, and other | 
items involving the financial structure of | 
the several companies and corporations 
involved. 

“It is contended,” the order said, “that 
the Pacific Northwest Public Service Co. 
and the Portland Traction Co. entered into 
an agreement, under the terms of which 
the former transferred and delivered to 
the Portland Traction Co. certain valu- 
able property, commonly known as the 
street car property of Portland, received a 
consideration therefor, and that the Port- 
land Traction Co. is now serving the 
public through and by means of the prop- 
erty received in such transaction. 

“The investigation contemplates a full 
hearing on such transaction and all its 
phases, including the inter-relationship of | 
said companies and the officials thereof, 
and the acts of such officials. The Com-j| connection therewith. | 
mission desires to ascertain the facts which| “The hearing will include the subject of | 
will disclose which company is at the | contracts of all kinds and character which | 


‘Inquiry to Be Held | 
\Qn Company Franchise 


| Particular mention was made in the 
|order of a “service at cost franchise” ap- 
proved recently by the city council of | 
Portland. | 
“At the hearing to be held in Portland,” 
the order continued, “evidence will be} 
taken upon an analysis of such franchise, | 
| whether such franchise, if adopted, would | 





: 3 | 
thereof if the same receives a favorable | 
vote at such election.” 


relative to complaints concerning the ex- 


Electric Co. and or Pacific Northwest Pub- 
lic Service Co. for stock in the Central 
Public Service Corporation or Central 
Public Service Co. 

Mr. Thomas said the Commission is de- | 
sirous of developing at the hearing all | 
facts concerning any and all transactions 
connected with the exchange of such 
stocks and the activities of any and all 
officials, employes and agents of the Port- 
land General Electric Co. and _ the} 
Pacific Northwest Public Service Co., in 


D acniitatacatstototococec.caatocsterseete nara RSE 


trayed by the great 


433-453 A.D. 


the Raw is Seldom Mild 


r smoked 


; given the benefit of that 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 


finest, the very 


rywhere regard 


: : are such mild cigarettes. 
the mildest ciga- 6 


that “Nature in 


"If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


ATTILA—“THE 
SCOURGE OF GOD” 


“Nature in the Raw”’—as por- 


Harvey Dunn... inspired by 
the barbaric cruelty of Asia’s 
most dreaded plunderer ... 
“the grass could not grow 
where his horse had passed’’... 








Vermont Adopts 
Increased Rates 


On Auto Liability 


Schedules 


Raised 20 Per 
Cent Due te 1930 Experi- 
ence; Property Damage 
Charges Unchanged 


Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 7. 
An increase averaging 20 per cent in 


|be beneficial or detrimental to the pub- automobile public liability insurance rates 
\lic interests, whether the Portland Trac-| has been approved by the State Insurance 
|tion Co. is now or can become the legal| Department. 
jowner of the property described in the | automobiles, 
|‘service at cost franchise,’ and whether | Cars and garage dealers. Rates for prop- 
the Portland Traction Co. will be able to| erty damage insurance, however, remain 
learry out the agreements and conditions| Unchanged. 


It affects private passenger 
trucks, buses, commercial 


The loss ratio on private passenger cars 


|in Vermont for 1930, it was pointed out, 
Reference also was made in the order | Was 120 per cent and on commercial cars, 


151 per cent. The average loss cost per 


change of stock of the Portland General) Private passenger car insured for public 


liablity during 1929 was $13.63 and this 
increased to $19.37 in 1930. The former 
rates provided $12.35 to pay losses and 
claim expenses. Under the new rates 
$14.64 is provided for these items. 
may now exist or are contemplated be- 
tween any one or more of the companies 
or corporations mentioned in the cap- 
tion,” the order continued. 
Commissioner Thomas declared that he 
aiso is anxious to ascertain whether an 
order of the old Public Service Commis- 
sion, under date of July 18, 1930, pro- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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—and raw tobaccos 
no place in cigarettes 
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these fine tobaccos, after proper 
aging and mellowing, are then 


Lucky 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 
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Improved Trends Shipping Concern 


In Business Are 


Noted for Mont 


Better Sentiment in Steel 
Industry But Output o 





o Change Name 





‘American Diamond Lines’ Is 
Permitted to Adopt ‘Black 


Diamond Lines’ 


Request of the American Diamond 


f Lines, Inc., to change the name of the 


American Diamond Lines to “Black Dia- 


Lumber Is Down, States mond Lines” was approved by the United | 


Department of Commerce 





Lumber producers are keeping produc- 


States Shipping Board Sept. 7, according | 
to announcement of the Board. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Shipping Board ioGay (Sept. 7) ap-. 


tion under the small volume of orders but) proved the request of the American Dia- | 
optimism is apparent in the steel indus-| mond Lines, Inc., purchaser of the Amer- | 
try according to the monthly review of ican Diamond Lines, for permission to| 
current business just made public by the| change the name of the service to “Black | 


Department of Commerce. 


(Sections of! Diamond Lines.” 


The parent company, 


the review were printed in the issues Of the Black Diamond Steamship Corpora- 


Sept. 6 and 7.) 
full text as follows: 


The review concludes in jjon, has operated in the North Atlantic- | 


Holland-Belgium service over so long a 


Along the lines recommended by the period that the name “Black Diamond 


Timber Conservation Board, 


lumber | Lines” is associated with the line more | 


manufacturers continued during July and co than the name ‘American Diamond | 
the first half of August to hold produc-/j ines’ and for this reason it has been | 


tion under the small vclume of orders re-| considered 


advantageous from a trade} 


eeived and further liquidate stocks On| standpoint to have the name “Black Dia- 
hand. Retail stocks of lumber have de-| mond Lines” made official. 


clined over 8 per cent since the first of 
the year, while industrial stocks have been 
cut 14 per cent in this period. 

The general downward trend of de- 
mand has continued, following a further 
extension of the severe decline in con- 
struction, particularly in residential build- 
ing. The establishment of the home- 
Joan-bank organization and additional 
facilities recently placed at the disposal 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion, along with the improvement in agri-| 


cultural prices, are expected to assist in 


any revival of construction activity and | 


consequent demand for forest products. | 
Lumber production declined slightly 


more than seasonally in July to a level week, and regulations pertaining to hand 
one-third below a vear ago and output for Jabor. | 
the month was less than half of produc- posed by the Secretary of Agriculture ir | 
The industry has|order to make certain that the money | 
béen operating for some time at about @ for construction might be extended so as 


tion two years ago. 


fifth of normal activity. 


Employment in the lumber 


Carloadings Decline 


Pay rolls in the industry also declined Per cent of the money spent for road con- | 


still further in July to a new low point, 
continuing the steady 
the past two years. 


amount at this time two years ago. 


- Carloadings of forest products also de- | made for delay in the authorization of 
clined in July to a new record low point. | State projects intending to use special 
Carloadings ‘are at present 45 per cent); emergency funds, the rate at which funds | 


Jess than at this time a year ago and 64 
» cent under the volume during July, 
1930. Marketings of naval stores increased 
seasonally in July, but were almost 40 per 
cent under a year ago. ; 
Production of southern pine declined) 
more than seasonally in July, with new | 
orders falling off somewhat and unfilled | 
orders increasing slightly. 


thirds less than in July, 1930. 


New orders show a decline of 38 per cent | although the contract had been let, no 
as compared with a year ago and 54 per| work had been started because the State 
orders two years ago.|lacked the necessary funds. 
; cases, 


cen. from new 
Stocks of southern pine on hand have 
been reduced 35 per cent during the past 
year. ; d 
Douglas-fir production declined in June | 
after a slight rise in May. Production | 


since the first of the year has been just | used by the States to match regular Fed- 
over half of output in this period a year|eral aid funds, and under the law, “the 
ago, while shipments and new orders have| limitation of the Fedearl Highway Act | 


| 


made a somewhat better showing, with de- as to payments per mile which may be| 
|made from Federal funds,” do not apply. 


clines of 42 per cent each. 
Optimism in Steel Industry | 


Nothwithstanding definite lack of any | 


measurable change in the volume of busi- | — been made to each follows in full 
| ue . 


ness, a somewhat brighter tone pervaded 





The industry is hopeful that projects fi- 
nanced by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will promote expansion in 
structural and other steel requirements. ; 
Railroads are looked to for an important 
source of tonnage as a result of deferred | 
buying. 

tne Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
general operations, adjusted, for seasonal 
influences, remained unchanged from 
June. The adjusted index of employment 
continued the decline which has character- 
ized that figure each month this year. Pay | 
rolls dropped 15 per cent. 

With the decrease reported for July, the | 
declining record of unfilled orders on the 
books of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion extended to the sixteenth consecu- 
tive month. 


Slight Gain in Steel Exports 

Iron and steel exports totaling slightly | 
more than the June tonnage, were at the 
level of average monthly shipments for 
the year, while imports fell off sharply 
to the lowest figure reported in many 
years. | 

While the number of furnaces in blast | 
at the end of the month remained at 
the June level, output of pig iron in July 
fell off approximately 12 per cent on a 
daily average basis. Average monthly pro- 
duction so far this year was less than half 
that for the same period in 1931. 

Steel ingot output has receded each 
month since January. The daily average | 
tonnage produced in July was approxi- 
mately 8.1 per cent under the record low 
for June, while total production for the! 
month was 34 per cent below the average | 
monthly showing for the first seven 
months of this year. 
15 per cent of capacity. 

Increasing slightly from the previous | 
month, July shipments of fabricated struc- 





tural steel reached the highest monthly | per cent of capacity on a single shift basis| also larger, but the June figure was ex-| 
New orders, however,/as compared with 30 per cent in June,! tremely low. 


total for the year. 


industry | efficiency. 
continued through July the steady decline quired that contractors should be lim- 
which has been taking place during the! jted in the amount of board which they 


past two years. The present level of €m-| might charge laborers in construction 
ployment is 30 per cent under July, 1931. camps. 


downward trend of | dectly or indirectly, in payment of wages 
Pay rolls are at| for labor. 
present less than half of the volume in| number of people to which the $20,000,- | 
July, 1931, and less than a third of the | 000 allotment owuld furnish employment. 


The present | emergency 
rate of production of southern ‘pine is a|granted for projects for which contracts 
third less than a year ago and almost two- |have already been let. These cases have 


|smaller cotton crop 
| cently advanced cotton prices sharply, and 


;compared with 36,800 bales in June, and | 


decreased 21 per cent to 69,000 short tons, | 


which coincided with the average monthly 
booking through July. Imports of man- 
@anese ore remained negligible. 

With the exception of composite finished 
steel prices, which showed no change, quo- 
tations for iron and steel materials av- 
eraged lower in July. Steel scrap prices, 
however, which were especially weak dur- 
ing the early part of the month, later 
stiffened somewhat and carried the 
stronger tone into August. 

Improvement in the textile industry was 
accelerated in July, and the adjusted pro- 
duction index of the Federal Reserve 
Board increased 8 per cent over June. 
Wood consumption increased 36 per cent 
Over that of the preceding month, silk 
Gelivered to American mills incre: ’ 
per cent, and in the cotton-goods industry 
shipments exceeded preducticn by 1: 
fent, sales were one and a hali times 
* 


‘yards, 


Allotments for Roads: 
To States 20 Million 


Jobless to Be Provided With 
Work Through Winter, 
Says Public Roads Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


Certain other conditions were im- | 


to increase employment without impairing 
One of these conditions re- 


It has been estimated that about 90 
struction eventually finds its way, di- 


No estimate is available of the | 


Although numerous conditions have 


have been granted has been faster than 
the rate when the former emergency | 
fund of $80,000,000 was provided by Con- | 
gress in December, 1930. At that time, | 
grants during the first month totaled | 
only $15,000,000 as compared with the 
present sum of over $20,000,000. 

In a number of cases, funds out of the 
appropriation have been 


been limited, however, to situations where, 


In_ these 
however, the contractor was re- 
quired to comply with the new require- 
ments and the States had to show that 
money was not available. 

The emergency highway funds can be 


A list of the Staves and the grants from 
the emergency fund, as of Aug. 31 which 













‘ j , er $29,363 101,686 
the iron and steel industry in duly, = eee mans nee 28 ee 
mainly to a feeling that activity could) conn. 16044 402, 
-not long remain at current levels. Al-|Ga. .. 1,195,629 455,629 
though the declines from June marked | {daho ase S16 1 200,342 | 
new historical lows in output of ae pig Tan 1,536°112 104.462 | 
iron and steel, they were less than the | Kans. 70,154 1,139'830 
losses which occurred from May to June. | KY: is ees | 

Scasonal influences, curtailment of au- | mass 540,660 237,131 
tomobile production, and the temporary amen 5 sepia oan 523,900 | 
ban xing of two large blast furnaces in the Mice a. ett 399/409 | 
Chicago district are among factors cited! Mont. ....! 1.221.505 644509 
as contributing to further recessions in| Nebr. ...... 365,128 ~~ 
operations during the first half of August. N. H. ...... 44,399 - -$20,192,624 


output, stocks were reduced, and unfilled 
orders increased one-third. 

August reports indicate that several 
mills are working overfime to supply a 
more active demand. Prospects for a 
than last year re- 


this together with a broader demand has 
been reflected in a stiffening in prices of 
textiles. July average prices were, how- 
ever, generally lower than the averages 
for June. 

Raw-cotton consumption per working! 
day, adjusted for seasonal variation, was 
1.6 per cent less in July than in the pre- 
ceding month. New England cotton con- 
sumption totaled 32,600 bales in July as 


consumption in cotton-growing States ag- | 
gregated 239.200 bales as compared with 
274,700 bales. 

Production of 300 classifications of 
standard carded cotton cloths, 35,418,000 
was the smallest weekly output | 
since current records have been compiled, 
and was 14 per cent less than July ship- 
ments. Drawing upon stocks to make up 
the difference between production and} 
shipments reduced them 8 per cent, to} 
the smallest quantity on hand since last | 
month. 

Unfilled orders On manufacturers’ books | 
increased one-third from June 30 to the} 
end of July, and on the latter date were | 
equivalent to six and one-half weeks’ out- | 
put at the current rate of production, | 

Woolen and Worsted Goods 

Activity in the woolen and worsted goods 

industry increased sharply in July. Raw-| 





the largest monthly improvement since | 
compilation of monthly data was begun 
in 1920. Woolen spindles were run at 39 


and worsted spindles were operated at | 
50 per cent of capacity against 34 per cent | 
in June. | 

The operation of combs increased from | 
39 per cent of capacity in June to 65 per | 
cent in July and operations of cards in- | 
creased from 31 to 38 per cent. Wide loom | 
activity increased about one-half. Prices | 
ef weolen and worsted goods averaged 2.5 
per cent lower in July than they did in 
June, but recent reports indicate that 
August prices stiffened somewhat. 

July deliveries of raw silk to American | 
mills, 38,382 bales, were 2.4 per cent more | 
than the June deliveries, and only 4 per 
cent less than deliveries in July, 1930. Al- 
though silk prices have shown occasional | 
advances, these were insufficient to pre- | 
vent the July index from averaging 4.7} 
yer cent lower than the index of June. 

Activity in the machinery indusiry has 
own but slight change since June. Some | 
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Hearing Held on Dividing 


Time of Station WMRJ 


The Federal Radio Commission heard 
oral arguments Sept. 7 for the renewal of 
the license of Station WMRdJ, Jamaica, N. 
Y., and for a construction permit of Peter 
Goelet, Chester Township, N. Y., for the 
allocation of 8 hours per week of time 
granted WMRW. 

B. M. Webster, counsel for Mr. Goelet, 
stated that in seeking the construction 
permit and 8 hours per week, a program 


of agricultural service to farmers is con-| 
He referred to a report al-! 


templated. 
ready filed with the Commission setting 
forth the purposes of Mr. Goelet in pre- 
senting programs of a nonprofit-making 
character to the local community. 

Time sought for the purpose would be 
between 12 noon and 3 p. m. on Saturday, 
from 10 p. m, to 12 p. m. on Saturday, and 
from 9 a. m. to 12 noon on Sunday. The 
quota of New York State, he said, would 
not be affected by the allocation since it 
would be assigned from Station WMRJ. 


centers report more active inquiries but 


In the Detroit area activity has been 
slowed down, partly for seasonal reasons. 

Employment in the industry during July 
declined 5 per cent from the month of 
June and pay rolls were also lower. 
compared 
employmeht declined 31 per cent and pay 
rolls 50 per cent. The index of new or- 
ders for foundry equipment for July, 
standing at 18.7 per cent of the 1922- 


Operations were at, wool consumption increased 41 per cent, | 1924 average, was higher than in June. 


Unfilled orders at the end of July, also 
showing an upturn, increased 12 per cent 
over the previous period. Shipments were 


New orders for 
tools placed during the month indicated 
a marked decline from the preceding pe- 


riod. Unfilled orders remained unchanged | 


while shipments showed a gain. 
Increased production of coal during 
July was largely responsible for the 3 per 
cent increase in the Federal Reserve 
Eoard’s adjusted index of mineral output. 
The output of bituminous coal showed an 
upturn during the month, but 
amounts to only 60 per cent of the July, 
1931 output 
creasing more than seasonally, was 19 per 
cent above the output of the previous 
month. However, the monthly output is 
still 40 per cent lower than a year ago. 


Paper and Printing: Employment in 


the paper and printing industry revealed} 


a slight decrease during July. Pay rolls 
were also under the level of the previous 
nenth. Newsvrint output was seasonally 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 
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| Pacific Coast to Sweden 
new orders placed during July were few. | 


| Transatlantic 


As | 
with the month of July, 1931,| 


machine | 


still | 


Anthracite production, in- | 
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+ The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 
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‘Shipping Board Approves 
Six New Agreements 


The United States Shipping Board on 
Sept. 7 made public its approval of the 
following shipping agreements filed in 
compliance with the Shipping Act of 1916: 
Arbitration Agreement: 

Trans-Atlantic Passenger Lines (Conf. 186): 


Agreement bears United States 
Board Bureau of Regulation and Traffic Con- 


ference Agreement Number 186, and is between | 


Anchor Line, Anchor-Donaldson Line, Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, Cosulich Line, Cun- 
ard Line, French Line, Gdynia-America Line, 
Hamburg-American Line, Holland America 
Line, Italian Line, North German Lloyd, Nor- 
wegian America Line, Red Star Line, Scandi- 
navian-American Line, Swedish American 
Line, United States Lines and White Star 
Line, and is approved, effective this date. 

United States-Far East Round-the-World 

Service: 

Prince Line, with Silver Line: Arrangement 
provides for the operation of a fortnightly 
joint service of vessels of the Prince Line and 
the Silver Line in their New York-Far_ East 
Round-the-World Services via United States 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coast ports and the 
Far East. Each line is to furnish five vessels 
and should conditions in the trade warrant 
additional vessels will be added by mutual 
consent, each line to contribute equally to 
such tonnage increase in so far as practicable. 
and Finland: 

Panama Pacific Line with Swedish Ameri- 
can Line, Swedish America Mexico Line and 
Steamship Company: Covers 
through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments of canned goods, dried fruit and apri- 
cot kernels from United States Pacific Coast 
loading ports of Panama Pacific Line to 
Gothenburg, Malmo, Stockholm, Norrkoping 
and Helsingfors, via New York. 

Philippine Islands to United Kingdom: 

Barber Steamship Lines with Furness Line: 


Agreement covers through shipments of hard- | 


wood lumber from the Philippine Islands to 


| United Kingdom ports served by the Furness 


Line, with transhipment at San Francisco. 
Transhipment expenses at San Francisco are 
to be absorbed by carriers. 
Canal Zone to Spain: 

Panama Pacific-Line with Compagnie Gen- 
erale de Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre Line): 
Covers through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of ivory nuts from Balboa to 
Barcelona, with transhipment at New York. 
Canal Zone to Argentina: 

Panama Pacific Line with Munson Steam- 
ship Line: Arrangement covers through ship- 
ments of ivory nuts from Balboa to, Buenos 
Aires, with transhipment at New York. Cost 


|of transfer is to be absorbed by the lines. 


Agreements Modified 
Atlantic Conference Agreement (128-10): 
Agreement bears United States Shipping Board 
Bureau of Regulation and Traffic Conference 


Agreement Number 128-10, and is between, 
Anchor Line, Anchor-Donaldson Line, Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, Ltd Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique. Cosulich Line, 


Cunard Line, Furness Line, Gdynia-America 
Line, Hamburg-Amerika Linie, Holland-Amer- 
ica Line, Norddeutscher Lloyd, Norwegian 
America Line, Red Star Line, Scandinavian 
American Line, Swedish American Line, United 
States Lines and White Star Line, and is 
approved, effective this date; without preju- 
dice, however, to any proceeding which may 
be brought under the Shipping Act involving 
said modification or allegation of any action 
bv the carriers pursuont to said modifica- 
tion violative of or inimical to any of the 
rerulatcry rl) ons of the Shipping Act, 


11916, as amended. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


" . these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


@ base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average, 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Sept. 3 where available. 


Department of Commerce.) 
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STOCK PRICES® 


Drought in East and Heavy Rain in West 
Prove Unfavorable to Growth of Cotton 





TH weather during the last week was unfavorable to the cotton crop rather 
generally, drought in the East and excessive rains in the West damaging the 
| crop, the Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated Sept. 7 in its weekly 


review of weather and crop conditions. 


In the more eastern States, the week was 
characterized by abnormally high tempera- 
tures, with maximum readings 100 degrees, 
or higher, in parts of Ohio, and rather gen- 
erally from the District of Cotumbia south- 
ward to North Carolina. In the midwestern 
and more western States, moderate to rather 
cool weather was the rule, except in Cali- 
fornia. Showers were frequent in much of 
the South and locally heavy in the central- 
eastern areas, but in the more western States. 


fair weather was the rule, with abundant 
sunshine. 


The weekly mean temperatures ranged from 
about 4 degrees to 10 degrees or 12 degrees 
above norma! in nearly all sections east 
of the Mississippi River, with the relatively 
warmest weather in the middle Atlantic area 
from North Carolina northward to New York 
|In the South, plus departures from normal 
were mostly 3 degrees or 4 degrees, except 
that decidedly cool weather prevailed in the 
Southwest. The central and northern Great 
Plains and Rocky Mountain regions were 
;cooler than normal, but temperatures were 
abnoramlly high in central California and ex- 
treme western Nevada. 


Excessive rains occurred in most of Texas, 
and the amounts were heavy in much of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. They were generous 
to heavy or excessive in most Ohio Valley 
sections, while the\ east-central Great Plains 
jagain had considerable rain. From the west- 
ern portions of the Great Plains westward to 
the Pacific Ocean, the week was practically 
rainless, except for light showers locally. 


Relief From Drought in East 

In the extremely dry central-eastern por- 
tions of the country, extending mainly from 
North Carolina northward to New Jersey and 
westward to parts of the upper Ohio Valley. 
rains of the week were extremely spotted. 
Scattered and mostly local areas received re- 
\lief during the week through moderate to 
| heavy showers, but they were generally in- 
}adequate to relieve the situation, and late 
crops and pastures continue to suffer in most 
sections. Fruit has been unfavorably affected 
jin the heavy producing districts in Virginia, 
pastures are very short over practically the 
entire area, and Fall plowing has been re- 
tarded. 


On the other hand, there was too much 
rain in much of the South, especially south- 
;ern Plorida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, 
with excessive falls at numerous places in 
the last-named State; Mexia, Tex., reported 


Import Trade in Animals 


| voking an order dated May 7, 1932, pro- 
| hibiting the importation of animals into 
‘Northern Ireland from the United States 
but leaving the prohibition effective with 
respect to animals imported from the State 
of California—(Depariment of Ccm- 
i merce.) 


An order by the Northern Ireland Min- | 
istry of Agriculture has the effect of re-| 


| fair, 


Rain is needed in the main wheat belt 


to permit satisfactory seeding of the Winter crop, the Bureau said. Corn matured 
rapidly. The statement follows in full vext: 


+> = —_ —_ 


more than 16 inches for the week. In the 
central valley States, there were again rather 
widespread showers, and the soil continues in 
mostly favorable condition, except in the up- 
per Ohio Valley. Crops matured rapidly, and 
Fall plowing advanced favorably, 
general outlook satisfactory, 
eastern Ohio Valley. 


In Michigan, recent rains have been 


with 
except in 


the 
the 


very 


beneficial and late crops are mostly good to| 


excellent in that State, while for several past 
weeks precipitation has been abundant 
most upper Mississippi Valley sections; in 
Iowa the past August was the wettest in 60 


years, in marked contrast to the upper Ohio} 


and Potomac 
dry. 

The western Plains, northward to the Ca- 
nadian border, continue unfavorably dry, with 
plowing and Fall seeding delayed. While the 
more eastern States were experiencing the 
hottest week of the year, a large area of the 
far West, extending as far south as Utah 
and northern New Mexico, had frost or freez- 
ing temperatures in numerous exposed places 
and the higher agricultural valleys. Consid- 
erable tender vegetation was nipped, but no 
serious harm occurred. 


The fair and cool weather in the Western 
and Northwestern States was ideal for thresh- 
ing, and this work made good progress, be- 
ing practically finished in the main Spring 
Wheat Belt. Showers in the lower Mis- 
souri, central and upper Mississippi, and 
Ohio valleys improved the soil for Fall seed- 
ing in many places, and the preparation of 
seed beds made mostly satisfactory progress, 
except in the upper Ohio Valley where it 
is too dry. Rain is needed badly in the ex- 
treme western portions of the Winter Wheat 
Belt, and it is also too dry in wheat sec- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest Some seed- 
ing has been done in western Kansas, but 
farmers are mostly waiting for rain. Rice 
harvest is progressing favorably in central 
Gulf districts. 


The corn crop is ‘maturing very rapidly 
with considerable portions now safe from frost 
in most sections of the country In Iowa, 
it is estimated that about one-fifth was safe 
on Sept. 1, and, with favorable weather, about 
one-half will be out of danger by the middle 
of the month, while in northern [Illinois 
much of the crop is bevond the danger stage. 
Recent weeks have been favorable for corn 
in the principal producing sections, and prog- 
ress has been mostly good to excellent. How- 
ever, from the eastern Ohio Valley eastward, 
and in the more western portions of the belt 
as well as in the Central-Northern States, 
dry weather has been decidedly unfavorable 

The weather of the past week was mostly 
unfavorable for cotton. It continued too dry 
in the more eastern districts, while heavy 
rains were decidedly unfavorable in 
areas of the central and western portions of 
the belt. 

In Texas, heavy to excessive rains washed 
the land, damaged open cotton in many places, 
and favored weevil activity; progress of the 
crop during week was generally poor. In 
Oxlahoma, advance was, mostiv fair to good. 
except in the east 'vheve it was poor to onl 
with some shedding. In the central 


valleys which were extremely 


eS ES = 


in | 


large | 
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Continued Gains 


Shown in Prices 
Of Commodities 


‘Trade Advances or Firm- 
ing Conditions Noted in 
World Elsewhere, Says 

| Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
of unemployment; agricuitural conditions 
are also fairly satisfactory although the 
| wheat crop is not expected to reach the 
record figure reported in early estimates. 

Although depression continues to rule 
jin the Union of South Africa, various en- 
'couraging developments are reported in- 
| cluding a new record for gold production, 
|@ reopening of two diamond cutting fac- 
| tories and the mantenance of fair volume 
of sales of radio equipment, silk hosiery 
{and a few other items. The most en- 
| couraging feature of the Canadian sit- 
| uation is the much larger wheat crop 
than last year, coupled with the recent 
| firmness of prices. 
| Deciine in Yen Expected 
| Busines sleaders in Japan anticipate a 
| further decline in the yen but this de- 
velopment tends to stimulate several in- 
dustries, including silk, metals, minerals, 
paper, fertilizer and sugar. 
| The 2,860,000 total of registered unem- 
ployed in Great Britain does not include 
; cotton operatives now on strike, according 
to a cable to the Commerce Department 
from its London office. 

This figure is 35,000 greater than the 
| number registered at the end of last Sep- 
tember, the previous high, and 48,000 above 
the total shown for July 25 of this year, 
it was stated. 

The British trade situation is over- 
shadowed by the strike of the cottoa 
| weavers, and there is a possibility that 


| 


| otheis sections of the textile industry will 
| become involved, it was stated. It is re- 
ported that more than 150,000 operatives 
|are now out. So far there are no indi- 
cations that an immediate settlement is 
in prospect, although government interven- 
| tion is reported to have been initiated by 
| the Minister of Labour on Sept. 5, with 
a view t6 restarting negotiations between 
| employers and employes. 
War Loan Conversion 
| ‘The usual holiday slackness is also af- 
| fecting the trade situation, and there are 
practically no signs of an improvement, 
| the cable stated. The success of the in- 
| ternal war loan conversion is a favorable 
| factor in the general situation. The vir- 
tual ban on new capital issues, imposed 
to facilitate conversion of Government 
stock, it to continue throughout Sep- 
| tember. 
| A total of 41 of the 112 commodities on 
| which data were compiled showed higher 
| prices at wholesale in the United States 
on Sept. 3 than on May 28, the date con- 
| Sidered now to represent the low. Some 
of them registered gains as much as one- 
third in that period, while 19 showed gains 
of one-fourth or more. 


Percentage Gains 
Corn, 3.1; fresh beef, 43.9; fresh lamb, 
12; fresh pork loins, 72.7; fresh pork 
| Shoulders, 41.7; lard, 34.9; eggs, 32.7; but- 
ter, 15.3; cheese, 17; sugar, 22.3; Santos 
coffee, 31.8; cocoa beans, 20.6; tea, 6.9; cot- 
tonseed oil, 48.9; cotton, 59.1; cotton yarn, 
| SO. frame, 42.9; cotton yarn, duck, 44.7; 
unfinished print cloths, 48.9; sheeting, 35.7; 
| combed lawn, 2.3; broadcloth, 50; Japa- 
nese silk, 83; burlap, 11.6; hemp, 18.5; 
anthracite, 6; bunker oil, 13.3; rubber. 75.9: 
hides, light packer, 87.5: hides, heavy 
packer, 87.5; calf skins, 57.9; cast iron pipe, 
11; copper, 12.9; zinc, 14.9: lead, 20; tin, 
21.8; silver bars, 2.7; Portland cement, 18; 


carbon black, 43.6; shellac, 20; resin, 16.1: 
alcohol, 11.5. 7 








Additional Work Foreseen 
| For Post Office Employes 


[Continued from Page 3.} 


within the limits of the appropriations 
for the current year, to require the fure- 
lough to be taken at times when a mini- 
;mum of substitute service will be neces- 
| sary. _It is, of course, to be borne in 
| wend in this connection that the Summer 
;months are normally our lightest months 
and it is our hope that from this time on 
| the mails will so increase in volume as to 
warrant the more extensive use of sub- 
| stitutes. 

With respect to the 8 1-3 per cent deduc- 
| tion from the pay of substitutes, you are, 
of course, familiar with the fact that this 
is a requirement of the law, which the 
Department has no discretion to modify. 





Kentucky Law to Govern 
Truck Operations Upheld 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

before declaring a law unconstitutional 
every doubt should be resolved in its favor, 
and neither of these plaintiffs having 
compiained of any action or threat of 
action by the Highway Commission or 
any county judge giving ground for the 
| contention that their constitutional rights 
have been or will be invaded, I feel that 
it is my duty at this time to deny the 
motion of plaintiffs for temporary injunc- 
tion and to se*+ aside the restraining 
order.” 


Investigation of Utilities 
Ordered by Oregon Officer 


‘Continued from Page 5.) 
viding for an annual depreciation an- 
nuity had been complied with. 

Inquiry also will be made into the facts 
concerning disposal of a gold note is- 
sue of $7,500,000 on July 1, 1931, by the 
Portland General Electric Co. 

“The Commission desires evidence as to 
whether such issue was necessary and 
prudent,” the order read, “and further 
evidence as to the disposition of the funds 
received therefor.” 

The order continued: “On or about 
Jan. 1, 1932, the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co., exchanged and cancelled a de- 
mand note of the Pacific Northwest Pub- 
lic Service Co., for $5,680,000 of preferred 
‘stock. The Commission desires evidence 
as to the name of the company issuing the 
said preferred stock, the number of shares 
and series of preferred stock received, 
and whether the exchange had been en- 
tred into with the proper circumstances 
and was necessary.” 








States of the belt progress again varied 
greatly; in some places the weather was fa- 
vorable and in others unfavorable, the latter 
being principally heavy: rains in Alabama, 


Mississippi, western Tennessee, and some 
eastern districts of Arkansas. In the more 
eastern States progress was mostly poor to 


only fair, with considerable shedding reported, 
ane little or no top crop in prospect; bolis 
epened rapidiv, prematurely in some sections, 


jand picking made good progress, 
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Application of Cut 


‘ 


in Economy Act | 


To Public Buildings Is Defined 





Comptroller General Rules That Appropria-| 


tion for Each Speci 


fic Project Is to Be 


| 


Reduced by Ten Per Cent 





{Continued f 


specific rulings on the other appropria- 
tions have not been made. 

The other construction items authorized | 
by the Emergency Act-and the amounts to | 


rom Page 1.] 


212 is not applicable to section 301 (a)-10 
of Public 302, 72nd Congress, approved 
July 21, 1932.” 

There appears to be no question, as 


be spent follow: Federal-aid roads, $120,-| stated by you, that the authorizations in 


000,000; Federal roads, $16,000,000; rivers 
and harbors, $30,000,000; flood control, 
$15.500,000: Boulder Dam, $10,000,000; aids 
to navigation, $4,310,000; Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, $1,250,000; Navy yards, $10,- 
000,000; Army housing, $15,164,000; and 
technical construction on air fields, $7,- 
436,000. 


None of Lump Sums 
Is to Be Reduced 


None of these lump sums Will be re- 


duced, but each project financed under | 


them must be cut 10 per cent under the 
previously authorized limit of cost, ac- 


connection with the projects authorized 
|and appropriated for under the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 
July 21, 1932, were not authorizations 
|“heretofore granted by law” under sec- 
| tion 320 of the act of June 30, 1932, 47 
Stat., 412, in that both the authorization 
and appropriation therefor are contained 
in an act which became law subsequent 
| to the enactment of the Economy law of | 
| June 30, 1932. However, it is provided by | 
section 803 of the Economy Act, 47 Stat., | 
| 419, that: | 

“The provisions of Part 2 herein are 
hereby made applicable to the appropria- 
tions available for the fiscal year 1933, 





cording to the oral explanations, and the 
money thus saved may be spent on other 
work. 


in his letter requesting the ruling by the 
Comptroller, Secretary Mills declared that 
he did not believe it was the intention of 
Congress to have the 10 per cent cut apply 
to the construction appropriations. The 
ruling by Comptroller General McCarl 
follows in full tert: 

The Secretary of the Treasury. There 
has been received your letter of Aug. 22, 
1932, as follows: 

“Section 301(a) of the Emergency Relief 
Act, Public No. 302, 72nd Congress, ap- 
proved July 21, 1932, appropriates $322,- 
224,000 for emergency construction of cer- 
tain authorized public works, and under 
this section, paragraph 10 provides as fol- 
lows: 

“‘For emergency construction of pub- 


lic building projects outside the District | 


of Columbia (including the acquisition, 
where necessary, by purchase, condemna- 
tion or otherwise, of sites and additional 
land for such buildings, the demolition of 
old buildings where necessary, and the 
construction, remodeling, or extension of 
buildings), such projects to be selcted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General from the public build- 


ing projects specified in House Document | 


Numbered 788, Seventy-first Congress 
third session, $100,000,000. Such projects 
shall be carried out within the limits of 
cost specified in such document (except 
as modified by law) * * *.’ 


Authorizations Become 
Part of Relief Act 


“House Document No. 788 is an annual 
report submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General in 
accordance with section 4 of the Act of 
May 25, 1926, and embodies an allocation 
of projects which it was expected Con- 
gree would authorize as the next install- 
ment under the Public Building Pro- 
gram. However, such authorizations were 
not granted in the regular course, but be- 
came a part of the Relief Act of July 21, 
1932, in the language quoted above. 

“Section 320 of Public No. 212—72nd 


Congress, dated June 30, 1932, in title, 
contains | 


III, Miscellaneous 
the following: 
“‘Authorizations heretofore granted by 
law for the construction of public build- 
ings and public improvements, whether an 
appropriation therefor has or has not 


Provisions, 


been made, are hereby amended to provide | 


for a reduction of 10 per centum of the 
limit of cost affixed in such authoriza- 
tion, as to projects where no contract for 
construction has been made * * 


“It will be noted that section 320 re- 
quires a reduction of 10 per cent of the 
limit of cost as fixed in authorizations 
‘heretofore’ granted by law for the con- 
struction of public buildings and public 
improvements, whether an appropriation 
therefor has or has not been made. In 
the case of section 301(a)-10, the author- 
ization and appropriation are concurrent 
and did not become law until July 21, 
1932. As an emergency relief matter, Con- 
gress authorized the expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 for projects to be selected from 
Document 788 within the limits specified 
in this document, and then qualifies this 
provision by the words ‘except as modified 
by law.’ 


Intent of Congress 
In Matter Discussed 


“In view of the fact that section 320 
is directed to authorizations made prior 
to the pasage of the Economy Act, and 
having already become a law when the 
relief measure was passed, it is not be- 
lieved that it was the intent of Congress 
to consider this provision as a modifica- 
tion by law applicable to paragraph 10. 
In this connection, also, attention is in- 


vited to the parenthetical statement on| 


page 7 of Document 788 that ‘amounts 
allocated for projects not yet authorized 
are tentative and subject to revision when 
specific appropriations are 
This statement refers to the projects ‘al- 
located to be appropriated’ from the relief 
program is to be selected. 

“In the bill H. R. 12445, which passed 
the House of Representatives and was 
amended in the Senate by substitution of 
the provisions of the present relief legisla- 
tion, the allocated projects named in 
Document 788 were named _ specifically 
(Sec. 301). It will be noted that the total 
amount provided by section 301 of the 
Hous? relief bill is $174,274,000, whereas 
the total estimate named 
786 is $154,345,000. 

“The greater part of this difference is 
brought about by the fact that subsequent 
study of the allocated projects showed 
that increased limits of cost would be 
necessary in a number of instances, and 


these increased limits are specified in the! 


House relief bill is $174,274,000, whereas 
increase in limit of cost for the Boston, 
Mass., Parcel Post Building from $3,000,000 
to $4,500,000, and the Federal Office Build- 
ing, New York City, from $6,350,000 to 
$7,000,000. 

“It was obviously the thought of Con- 
gress in approving the projects in Docu- 
ment 788, that it would probably be neces- 
sary to eventually modify the limits of 
cost for certain much needed projects. 
Provision for this contingency is included 
in the wording of paragraph 10 of section 
301(a) of the relief bill which became law. 

“The selection by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General of 
projects from Document 788 will depend 
considerably on whether the selections 
can be made on the basis of the limits of 
cost stated in the document or whether 
they must be considered on the basis of 
90 per cent of the estimates of cost. Your 
decision, accordingly, is requested as to 


whether you concur with the views of this| designed for working metal, 


Department, that section 320 of Public No. 


requested.’ | 


whether contained in this Act or in Acts 
prior or subsequent to the date of the 
|approval of this Act.” 

Considered as Subject 

To Provisions of Statute 

| Section 320 is included in Part 2 of the Act 
of June 30, 1932, and is, therefore, made 
effective by section 803, supra, as against 
any appropriation available for the fiscal 
year 1933 whether contained in any Act 
which became law prior or subsequent to the 
effective date of the Economy Act, and 
,since the appropriation made by subsection 
|301 (a) paragraph 10, of the Emergency 
| Relief and Construction Act of 1932 is an 
appropriation available for the fiscal year 
| 1933, it must be construed as having been 
|made subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 320 of the Act of June 30, 1932. 


| paragraph 10 of subsection 301 (a) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
| 1932 ‘except as modified by law), may 
|/have had for their purpose the increase 
|rather than the decrease of the amounts 
| estimated for the several projects under 
House Document numbered 788, yet they 
are susceptible of the construction that 
}such estimates should be reduced in ac- 
cordance with the provision’ of section 320 
of the Economy Act. 

Furthermore, in view of the specific pro- 
visions of section 803 of the same Act, 
there appears to be no choice but to give 
| effect to the provisions of section 320. See 
decision of Aug. 5, 1932, A-43587, involving 


made available for public buildings and 
public improvements in the Second De- 
ficiency Act of July 1, 1932. 


Accordingly, in specific answer to the! Receivers’ certificates 
question submitted, I have to advise that | Assumption 


the funds made available for public build 
ings by section 301 (a) (10) of the Emer- 
| gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 
|are subject to the reduction of 10 per cent 
| as provided in section 320 of the Economy 
| Act. 


Reclamation Bureau 
Completes 140 Dams 


Total of 46 Miles of Tunnels 
Excavated, It Announces 


The Bureau of Reclamation has now 
constructed 140 dams on the various irri- 
gation projects, according to the latest re- 
port of its activities appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of “Reclamation Era,” made 
public Sept. 7. S 


It has excavated 142 tunnels totaling 46 
miles in length, built over 13,600 mile: 
of canals, nearly 168,000 canal structures, 
and over 12,300 bridges. The report of the 
Bureau's construction follows in full text: 

With the completion of the Owyhee Dam 
in Oregon, the Bureau has constructed 
140 dams on its irrigation projects, which 
involved the placing of 23,202,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, earth, and rock. 


There have been built 13,682 miles of 
canals, which if placed end to end would 
extend over halfway around the world 
Up to June 30, the Bureau has excavated 
142 tunnels with a toial length of 243,- 
050 feet, or 46 miles. 


Structures completed to date comprise 
167,985 canal structures, 12,377 bridges, 
16,119 culverts, and 5,590 flumes. Pipe 
amounting to 4,711,610 feet, or 900 miles in 
length, has been laid. 

Excavation, all classes, has reached the 
huge total of 311,466,000 cubic yards, 
which material would form an embank- 
ment 50 feet wide, 10 feet high extending 
from New York to San Francisco. In 
| building dams and structures, there have 
| been placed 5,116,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete, which required 5,862,000 barrels of 
cement. 

Other construction results to the end of 
the last fiscal year were: Roads, 1,477 
miles; railroad, 120 miles; telephone lines, 


Machine Tool Output 
Declines During Year 


Valuation Shows Decrease of 
69.8 Per Cent in Period 


Machine tools valued at $56,368,822 were 
made last year in the United States, a 
decrease of 69.8 per cent from the total 
for 1929, according to information from 
the Census of Manufactures made avail- 


able Sept. 7 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The following additional 
Was supplied: 


in Document | 


information 





tributed to the total for 1931 are as fol- 
|lows: Boring machines, $1,914,640; drilling 
}machines, $5,173,646; forging machines, 
$1,240,855; gear-cutting machines, $3,568,- 
621; grinding machines, $8,249,336; lathes, 


$2,849,397; milling machines, $3,756,758; 
portable tools (electric and pneumatic 
drills, grinders, and hammers, portable 


motor-driven garage equipment, and flexi- 
ble-shaft machines), $11,486,553; presses 
(stamping, forming, etc.), $2,384,330; 
threading machines (except for pipe), $1,- 
036,213. 

This industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments 
wholiy or principally in the manufacture 
of that class of power-driven machines 
generally designed by the term “machine 
tools,” but it does not cover the manu- 
facture of certain types of machines 
especially 
| Sheet-metal-working machines, 





| 


equipment 


It may be, as you state, that the words in | 


a similar question with respect to funds | 


| 


| 
| 


August— 1932 1931 
Common stock SE SES.000 § oacwcsesten 
Mortgage bonds 68,009,000 43,693,000 
Secured notes 985,880 10,000,000 
Unsecured notes - METIS IDO cccevesecs 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability 5,912,465 Vee 

Total .cccccccccvcce $98,012,580 $54,417,000 

July— f 
}Common stock ..... $3,818,350 $25,000,000 
Mortgage bonds ..... 103,534,106 27,681,000 
|Secured notes ...... 5,050,000 2,200,000 
Receivers’ certificates 309,000 700, 
Unsecured notes .... w.cccccssce 342,000 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability 76,861,090 60,745,000 

TOCAL sccscscccceses $189,572,546 $116,668,000 

June— 

Common stock ...... SIIG GOO: isicadecaces 
Mortgage bonds 92,493,090 

Receivers’ certificates 235,000 20,000 
Unsecured notes Pease Sheed 1,183.791 
Equipment trust cer- 

TIMCMNOD. icesivaciaw - S¥s0bseeens 5,689,000 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability 12,730,525 3,050,000 

WOE se iikescdasieess $105,568,525 $70,853,061 

May— 

Common stock ...... $60,000 $6,238,000 
Mortgage bonds 103,706,000 14,027,000 
Secured notes ...... B9,280080 ce ccncseces 
Unsecured notes .... 7,281,530 20,250,000 
565,000 5,200,000 

of obli- 

gation and liability SL BAG BOO os caccesces 
Receivers’ notes ..... .... vad 1,736,607 

Total svcccccccseses $152,389,530 $47,451,607 

April— 

Mortgage bonds ..... $9,740,000 $5,311,000 
Secured notes 4,250,000 3... cecccees. 
Unsecured notes 1,000,000 150,000 
Equipment trust cer- 

Ciflcates ...cccsceee 2,078,000 9 .cccccccees 
Debentures cecccccce coccscovess 50,000 

Total ccccccccccese $17,068,000 $5,511,000 

March— 

Common stock ...... $29,360,000 $900,000 
Mortgage bonds 77,841,150 166,528,000 
Secured notes ee 6,304,000 5,000,000 
Unsecured notes .... 2,990,173 400,000 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability | 

TORE  visceccvvcece $144,247,323 $172,828,000 

February 
Common stock ...... $50,500 $1,150,000 
Preferred stock ...... SOOO * avecsacanes 
Mortgage bonds ..... 120,738,000 110,787,000 
Secured notes ...... 19,732,000 9,000,000 
Unsecured notes ig BEG 0t40¢nsa nus 
Receivers’ certificates 16,530,469 9 ...sc00. 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability 2,292,462 4,000,000 
Receivers’ notes : oe 39,000 
Equipment trust cer- 

tificates ........ . 7,029,000 

. $163,244.816 $131,987,090 

yn stock $6,626,800 $26,000 

g bonds 198,910,000 24,594,000 

Secured notes ..... 75,000 2,290,000 

Unsecured notes eae 4 4,143,153 
Assumption of obli- 

gation and liability 32,996,000 409,700 


4,044 miles; transmission lines, 3,308 miles. | 


| 1937, maturing Sept. 


The more important items which con- | 


engaged | 


welding | Gown 66.9 per cent from 1929. 


y. < TREASURY Drought Impedes ‘Extension of State Supervision 


In Insurance Field Is Discussed 





STATEMENT 


—" Sept. 3. Made, Public Sept. 7, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 






il errr oe $157,246.23 
Miscellaneous internal r 
BUG osscscvcsanssovcss 4,512,738.83 
Customs ‘receipts ....... 1,137,937.07 
*Miscellaneous receipts ....... 632,236.28 


$6 440,158.41 
330,064,736.00 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 





BOCA). ccc cccepdiveetsasevewses $336,504,894.41 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $7,234,857.86 
Interest on public debt ....... 108,090.09 
Refunds of receipts 331,483.61 | 
Panama Canal ........ 44,994.60 | 
Bil GEBOE ceccsservecvesscccsces 797,120.08 

COCO casceecsteamscresevavesa $7,622,306.08 
Public debt expenditures .... 641,956.75 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

PREMIO be ccc Kerassescectsess +4,005,426.55 


Balance today 332,246,058.13 


$336,504,894.41 





*Includes_ receipts from miscellaneous 
sources credited direct to appropriations, 
7Excess of credits (deduct). 


Issues of Rail Bonds 


Exceed Last Year’s 


Heavy Offerings Said to Be 
Made as Collateral Se- 


curity for Loans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
trust certificates, $2,078,000 
against $12,709,000. 

There were no issues of receivers’ cer- 
tificates or equipment trust certificates 
during the month of August this year. 

A detailed tabulation of the securities 
approved by the Commission by months 
and classes of securities follows: 









































$238,607,800 


Total 


Grand total ....... . $934,532,383 $562,883,821 


Subscriptions Closed 
For Treasury Issue 


Books Open Only One Day on 
$1,150.000,000 Offering 


Subscription books on the $1,150,000,000 
security issues which the Treasury De- 
partment will float Sept. 15 were closed 
Sept. 6 after remaining open only one day, 
Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, announced Sept. 7. 

The two issues comprising the $1,150,- 
000,000 offering are $750,000,000 of five- 
year notes bearing 3%, per cent interest, 
and $400,000,000 of one-year notes bearing 
11, per cent interest, according to the 
Secretary’s announcement, which follows 
in full text: 

Secretary Mills today announced that 
the subscription books for the current of- 
fering of one-year 1% per cent Treasury 
certicates of indebtedness, Series TS-1933, 
maturing Seput. 15, 1933, and five-year 
3*4 per cent Treasury notes of Series A- 
15, 1937, closed at 
the close of business Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1932. 

Subscriptions placed in the mail before 
12 o'clock midnight, Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1932, 
as shown by post office cancellation, will 
be considered as having been entered hbe- 
fore the close of the subscription bocks. 

Announcement of the amount of sub- 
scriptions and the basis of allotment will 
be made on or about Saturday, Sept. 10. 


machines, wiredrawing machines, 
wire-working machines. 

The number of establishments in the 
industry declined from 280 to 275 between 
1929 and 1931, a drop of 1.8 per cent; 
but the average number ‘of wage earners 
dropped 55.3 per cent to 21,168, while 
wages decreased 67.2 per cent to $25,- 
062,306. 

The cost of materials, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy, receded 65.6 per 
cent to $22,110,356, and the value added 
by manufacture recreased 67.4 per cent to 
$58,844,093. 

In addition to machine tools, the in- 
dustry turned out replacement and repair 
parts worth $7,504,327, and other pro- 
ducts which, taken with receipts for con- 
tract and repair, work, amounted to $18,- 
584,635. The tota] output of the industry 
last year was thus valued at $80,954,449, 


and } 





Seasonal Sowing 


| Of Winter Wheat Aspects of Public Interest in Department Ex- 
plained by New York Superintendent 


Conditions Are Unfavorable 
To Preparation of Ground 
For Crop in Wide Area, 
Says Weather Bureau 


| 
} 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

supply in October and November. The lat- 

| er the crop is sown, the less chance it has 

| to develop a strong root system which en- 

}ables it to withstand Winter freezing and 

|later droughts. 

Rye Crop Also Menaced 
Drought in North Dakota also is de- 

laying the seeding of the rye crop, which 


is very unfavorable for that grain. In the 

| Pacific Northwest, Winter wheat seeding 
;is being delayed by drought, but this 
region can produce either Winter or Spring 
| wheat, and if Fall conditions are unfaybr- 
|able, Spring wheat likely will take the 
place of the Winter crop. 


Conditions during the last week were de-> 


cidedly unfavorable for cotton, the crop 
| suffering from drought in the eastern 
belt and from excessive rainfall in the 
West. 

August Unusually Warm 

The weather during August was slightly 
warmer than normal for the country as a 
whole, with rainfall rather well distrib- 
uted, the Weather Bureau stated Sept. 7 
in a summary of conditions for the month. 
The summary follows in full text: 


ceding months of the 1932 Summer, was 
moderately warmer than normal rather 
generally over the country. In fact, all 
months, except March, of the present year 
have shown a general tendency to above 
normal temperatures, 

The average August temperature ranged 
|from 1 degree below normal to 1 degree 
|or 2 degrees above normal in the South, 
the central valleys, and most of the Rocky 
| Mountain sections. In the -Lake region, 
|middle Atlantic area, and the trans- 
| Mississippi States, the plus departures 
| were rather generally from 2 degrees to 4 


|degrees or 5 degrees, while west of the | 
the month had _ sub-| 
stantially normal warmth in most sec- | 


|Rocky Mountains, 
| tions. 
Distribution of Rainfall 


Rainfall was rather well distributed 
geographically for a Summer month, ex- 
cept in a few areas. The Southeast had 
considerably more than normal in most 
places, while rainfall was heavy in much 
of the Southwest, especially the middle 
and upper Rio Grande Valley, western 
Texas, and most of New Mexico. 

Rainfall was comparatively heavy in the 
extreme lower Missouri and the middle 
and upper Mississippi Valleys, and much 
of Montana, with some stations reporting 
from two to four times the usual August 
falls. On the other hand, a few extremely 
cry areas are shown. 
| TTlese include, principally, the Middle 
| Atlantic States, Ohio, and some south- 
jing in western Arkansas. Many stations 
jin these areas reported less than a third 
of the normal August rainfall, some nota- 
bly small percentages being Fort Smith, 
Ark., 3; Little Rock, Ark., 32; Columbus, 
Ohio, 22; Harrisburg, Pa., 28; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 35, and Richmond, Va., and 
Raleigh, N. C., 32 per cent each. 








proved Trends Shown 
In Business for Month 


im 


| 
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lower. Production of American mills was 
off 13 per cent from June and 25 per cent 


from July last year. Shipments also de- 
clined from the previous month and the 
same month a year ago. Stocks of news- 
print, totaling 33,369 short tons, were 
lower than in both comparative periods. 
Ceme Clay, and Glass: Employment 
in the cement, clay, and glass industries 
during July remained close to the levels 
of the preceding month but wage pay- 
ments were much lower. Production of 
Portland cement during the ‘month de- 
clined by more than the usual seasonal 


nt 
nt, 


53 amount and was 45 per cent lower than a 


year ago 

The ratio of production to capacity was 
33.4, which was 6 per cent lower than the 
month of June and 46 per cent lower than 
July, $931. Increased activity was noted 
in the terra-cotta industry during July, 
when the tonnage of new orders showed 
a marked increase, the first upturn since 
February. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
|rectory Co., 122 Fed. 191; George T. 
| Bisel Co. v. Welch, 131 Fed. 564. 

Defendant Frick has not satisfactorily 
explained the presence of common errors 
in the two compilations. When he discov- 
ered the discrepancy between complain- 
ant’s book and the other sources which 
he consulted, it was his duty to continue 
his investigation until he discovered the 
true facts. An author may not avail 
himself of the products of another's la- 
bor, expense and ingenuity. 

He properly may refer to the prior 
works after his own manuscript is com- 
pleted, for purposes of verification; dis- 
crepancies must be resolved by further 
investigation. He may refer to the prior 
works for leads and suggestions, but he 
may not slavishly copy another’s com- 
pilation, even though he checks against 
the facts everything that Re borrows. 
|His book must be the product of his 
own workmanship and labor. Consulta- 
tion for verification does not justify bod- 
ily appropriation of information. 


Complainant Held 


Entitled to Injunction 


See Jeweler’s Circular Pub. Co. v. Key- 
stone Pub. Co., supra; Hartford Printing 
Co. v. Hartford Directory & Pub. Co., 146 
Fed. 332; W. H. Anderson Co, v. Baldwin 
Law Pub. Co., supra; List Pub. Co. v. Kel- 
ler, 30 Fed Fed. 772; Produce Reporter Co. 
v. Fruit Produce Rating Agency, 1 Fed. 
(2d) 53; West Publishing Co. v. Edward 


Thompson Co., 169 Fed. 833, affirmed 176, 
Fed. 833; Williams v. Smythe, supra; Social | 


Register Association v. Murphy, 128 Fed. 
118. 

Complainant has shown a substantial use 
of his copyrighted material ‘see Warren V. 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 39 Fed (2d) 
922; American Trotting Register Associa- 
tion v. Gocher, supra; Chicago Record- 
| Herald Co. v. Tribune Association, 275 Fed. 


| The month of August, like the two pre- | 


Copyright Is Found to Be Infringed 
In Compilation of Sports Information 








| 
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|petent and responsible producers of busi- 
ness is conservative as well as profitable. 

| Companies have boldy announced that 
|their financial stability requires that 
| agents accept a greater responsibility in 
|underwriting as well as producing busi- 
| ness. 
|have cooperated with the Department in 


| recognition of the fact that economic con- | w 


| ditions demand the selection by companie 
lof only competent and trustworthy repre- 
| sentatives. 

The cost of insurance is naturally of 
| keen interest to these producers of busi- 
ness, the companies, the Insurance De- 
partment and especially. to the policy- 
holder who pays for it. The fundamentals 
established in the New York law concern- 
ing insurance rates have grown from the 
original enactment of 20 years ago 
which merely prohibited unfair discrim- 
ination to the present law adopted 10 
years ago, which provides that rates as 
filed with the Insurance Department must 
be reasonable, adequate and not excessive. 


Effects of Cutting 
| Rates Discussed 


Once a rate is filed it must be observed. 
It is not merely that deviation from such 
rates is a violation of law. Extensive 
rate cutting activities leave in their wake 
irreparable damage to the insured and 
the insurer. For one thing a discrimina- 
tion is effected in favor of those assureds 
who are benefited by the violations and 
the cost of carrying such assureds who are 
favored by rate cuts must be borne by 
those assureds who do not receive prefer- 
ment. The public pays higher rates or 
rates are not reduced by reason of the 
wilful failure to collect sufficient pre- 
miums from those who benefit by rate 
deviations. 

The waste of assets for rate cutting pur- 


poses seriously undermines the adequacy | 


lof a rate and must of necessity impair 
the financial stability of the insurer with 
resultant loss to policyholders and claim- 
ants. Rate cutting constitutes unfair com- 
petition and tends to lower the standards 
of the insurance business. Furthermore 
losses due to rate cuts must be made up 
'in some illegal and reprehensible way. 
A niggardly attitude in the settlement of 
claims is one method. Taking unfair ad- 
vantage in settlements with policyholders 
ana claimants is another. In both in- 
stances the public suffers. 

During 1929-1930 rate cutting and un- 
fair discrimination had become intensi- 
fied in New York. The break-down of 
the rating law structure was imminent. 
The Department embarked upon and has 
continued a campaign to stamp out viola- 
tions of the rating laws by companies, 
agents and brokers. 


Value of Eliminating 


Rate Violations Urged 


It is all well and good to provide ade- 
quate revenues within a State to secure 
funds for company losses and expenses on 
business of that State. It is to the public 
interest to seek to eliminate rate violations 
in the State of New York. There is, how- 
ever, no segregation of funds along State 
or National lines which guarantees to 
the policyholders of a State or country 
the protection that should flow from the 
adequacy of and the adherence to its rates 
if improper practices are indulged in else- 
where. 

Rate cutting and other unsound prac- 
tices committeed outside the jurisdiction 
of a supervising official can nullify his own 
statute and destroy the benefits of his own 

| policy. A short time ago an investigation 
was made as to whether plans were afoot 
| to provide a market for cut rate insurance 
fon large nationwide insurance risks. It 
was realized that the introduction of any 
destructive influence would constitute a 
serious set-back to the progress of sound 
underwriting and might lead to a demoral- 
izing rate cutting war with disastrous ef- 
fect upon company solvency. 

An excerpt from a ruling of the New 
York Department: on this subject is as 
follows: 

“An insurance corporation will be per- 
mitted to hold a certificate of authority 
to do business in this State only so long 
as the possession of such cortificate is con- 
sonant with the best interests of the people 
of this State. Company practices generally 
which affect or may affect financial sta- 
bility are always considered in passing 
upon the desirability of licensing a com- 
pany in this State. 

“The policy of New York is to insist 

{upon adeqquate rates so as to insure com- 
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797, 799), and is entitled to a preliminary 
injunction American Code Co. v. Ben- 
singer, 282 Fed. 829, 835. Defendant's 
good faith is immaterial. Buck v. Jewell- 
La Salle Realty Co., 283 U. 8. 191; Fred 
Fisher, Inc. v. Dillingham, 298 Fed. 145, 
148. 

The presentation of a copy of complain- 
ant’s book to Frick, who is a sports writer 
and radio announcer, did not constitute 
an implied license to use the copyrighted 
material in the manner in which it was 
done. Such license can hardly be inferred 
from the mere gift of the book. Authori- 
zation to use the book in the manner com- 
plained of is not shown. 

Harms v. Cohen, 279 Fed. 276; Copyright 
Act, Sec. 41 (17 U. S. C., Sec. 41). See also 
Patterson v. J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 119 Fed. 
451; Stephens v. Cady, 14 How. 528, 531. 

It is impossible to segregate the parts 
borrowed from complainant’s book from 
the rest of defendant’s work. The publica- 

| tion and circulation of the entire pamphlet 
| will therefore be restrained without preju- 


| dice to the republication of a new volume | 


not containing the infringing material. In- 

| vestment Service Co. v. Fitch Pub. Co., 291 
Fed. 1010; Park & Pollard Co. v. Keller- 
Strass, 181 Fed. 431; Callaghan v. Myers, 
128 U. 8S. 617, 666. The injunction should 
issue against all the defendants. American 
Code Co. v. Bensinger, supra; Dreamland 
Ball Room, Inc., v. Shapiro, Bernsten & 
Co., 36 Fed. (2d) 354. 


Australian Meat Export 


The beef export season has been very 
disappointing in Queensland and in North 
Queensland is closing exceptionally early, 
|}most of the works finishing up next 
month, mainly on account of the low 
prices and limited demand ruling for 
| frozen meat in overseas market.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





Associations of brokers and agents | 
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| pany solvency at the same time it demands 


icyholders. Nothing could be more unjust 
to New York policyholders than to com- 


STATE BANKING 


| reasonable rates for the protection of pol- | 


7 








Funds to Liquefy « 


| Frozen Deposits 


Of Banks Asked 


Aid of Reconstruction Cor 
poration Sought Through 
President by Representa- 
tive Bowman 





pel them to pay high rates in order to 
recoup the losses resulting from inadequate 
or cut rates charged elsewhere. This view 
|is likewise applicable to other practices 
hich affect financial structure and sta- 
ility.” 


Ruling Distinguished 
‘From Pronouncement 


This ruling must be distinguished from 
| another recent pronouncement wherein the 
| Department licensed a mutual company 
jwhich issued nonassessable policies in other 
jurisdictions and sought to enter the State 
of New York where it proposed to issue 
| assessable policies in accordance with the 
| New York State statute. While in passing 
Superintendent had the broad general 
power to refuse a certificate of authority 
if in his judgment, such refusal would 
best promote the interests of the people 
of the State, the certificate was neverthe- 
less given. 

The company was licensed upon the sub- 
stitution of a guaranty fund giving ade- 
quate financial stability and the enactment 
|of a by-law designed to protect New York 
| policyholders against assessments for de- 
ficiencies under policies written elsewhere 
where no assessment could be laid. 


sire to exercise extraterritorial jurisdiction. 
It does insist upon its right to scrutinize 
a company’s activities outside of the State 
when they influence its financial stability. 

Tihs effect to protect policyholders is 
but one manifestation of a general trend. 
Public interest in insurance has extended. 
There has grown hand in hand with it 
public recognition of the supervisory offi- 
cial’s fuctions and problems. Now the 
policyholder with increasing frequency 


guidance and assistance. The cultivation 
and encouragement to the fullest extent 
of these public relations imposes upon the 
head of the Department a new responsi- 
bility. To the varied duties of statistician, 
tax collector, watchdog of reserves, gen- 
eral supervisor and chief antidiscrimina- 
tor has been added that of recipient and 
stabilizer of public confidence. 


Need of Harmony 
Among Commissioners 





| fully accepted. In order to discharge it, 


|it has become essential that the Insur- | 


;}ance Commissioners of the United States 
}and Canada work in the closest harmony. 
|Information and advice have been freely 
}exchanged. The institution of insurance 
| has grown too large and complex to be 
| limited by any geographic barriers. Solu- 


tions which seemed shadowy have been | 
|brought to light by the cooperative ef- | 
forts of all of the Insurance Commis- 


| sSioners. 


The New York Insurance Department 


and the National Convention of Insur- 


ance Commissioners of the United States 
; whom I have the honor to represent on 


| this occasion look forward to a continua- 
| tion and growth of this harmonious rela- 
, tionship. 

Insurance has withstood 
during recent times. 


many blows 
Many grave prob- 


by us toward preserving the soundness of 


confidence. 
(The foregoing is the full text of an 


| address delivered Sept. 6 at the opening | 


| Sesion of the 15th annual conference of 
the Association of Superintendents of In- 
|surance of the Provinces of Canada, at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Reynard, the Fox, 
barnyard becomes 
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eye on the conservation 
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what is being done 
new series on 
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Educational 





upon the application for admission the | 


In other words, New York has no de- | 


looks to the Insurance Department for | 


That new responsibility has been cheer- | 


lems remain. Together much can be done 


insurance and the maintenance of public | 


what the Government k 


President Hoover’s support of a plan 
| whereby the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would aid solvent banks with 
|“frezen” deposits in West Virginia and 
|neighboring States in releasing such de- 
| posits for productive purposes was sought 
|by Representative Bowman (Rep.), of 
Morgantown, W. Va., who conferred with 
the Presicent on the situation in his 
State, Sept. 7, at the White House. Rep- 
|resentative Bowman said afterwards that 
|President Hoover had promised to take 
jup the matter with officials of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Situation in West Virginia 

Mr. Bowman said he had informed the 
|President of the situation particularly in 
jhis own State of West Virginia created 
| by the action of banks which, when about 
|to close their doors, and in order to re- 
strain depositors from withdrawing their 
deposits, sought moratorium agreements 
from depositors for from three to five 
|years. In this way approximately $5,000,- 
| 000,000 in funds that could otherwise be 
| used in productive enterprises are now tied 
| up, he explained. 
| Representative Bowman stated that the 
|banks he referred to are not taking ad- 
| vantage of the aid afforded by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation nor was 
|the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
|“making any effort to liquefy those frozen 
| deposits.” 
Consideration Requested 

President Hoover was urged by him, 
Representative Bowmar said, to advise 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora~ 
tion regarding the situation and with com- 
mittees created by the recent National 
| Economic Conference held in Washington 
in an effort to work out some plan by 
which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would put all the solvent banks 
{in a position where they could release 
their fyozen assets. 

Representative Bowman said that in his 
own community of Morgantown fully $2,< 
000,000 in deposits were frozen. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Sept. 7 
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New York, Sept. 7.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 















Austria (schilling) .......cseeseseeee 14.0100 
Belgiumi (belga) .....-esee . 13.8588 
Bulgaria (lev) .....-.+«ee ° -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) .... ee 2.7597 
|} Denmark (Krone) .....ceeeeeeeeeees 18.0161 
England (pound) ....sseeseeseveees 349.0583 
Finland (markka) . 1.5000 
France (franc) Petr 3.9177 
Germany (reichsmark) .. +. 23.7642 
Greece (drachMa) ....-ceesesesees ° 6100 
Hungary (Pengo) .....-+eeeeeseees - 17.4625 
Teale GB) ccs corse - Sie 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.1846 
Norway (krone) . 17.4626 
Poland (zloty) .... 11.1960 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1566 
Rumania (leu) 5989 
Spain (peseta) 8.0396 
Sweden (krona) .....- 17.8950 
| Switzerland (franc) ....+++- 19.3288 
| Yugoslavia (dimar) ...+-++.+ 1.6760 
Hong Kong (dollar) ......+ 23.8125 
China (Shanghai tael) .....- 31.2500 
China (Mexican dollar) .... 21.5312 
China (Yuan dollar) .....- 21.5833 
Indie, (ruUpe@) .....-seeeeeee 26.3281 
Japan (YEN) .....cseceesevees 23.3125 
Singapore (dollar) ......see0- 40.3750 
|}, Canada (dollar) ....sseeceeees 90.6562 
| Cuba (peso) ....ecseees 99.9162 
Mexico (peso) ....... 29.4333 
| Argentina (peso, 58.6044 
| Brazil (milreis) 7.6175 
| Chile (peso) .... 6.0875 
Uruguay (peso) 47.3333 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
ee eeerrerr ero 28.6250 
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Reducing Public Expenditures 
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Trends of State Legislation for Balancing 
Budget by Smaller Appropriations and Levy 


of New and Increased Taxes Reviewed 





By BEULAH BAILEY 


Librarian, Department of Tazration and Finance. State of New York 


INANCE was the outstanding question in 
F every State Legislature this year. 

As a result of their fiscal difficulties or 
of the need of a change in their revenue 
laws, 11 States—Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin— 
have already been or are now in special 
session. The States in regular session were 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 

All State budgets for the coming year are 
reduced and many States ane asking and in- 
sisting upon a decrease of expenditures even 
below appropriations. South Carolina says 
that for 1932 expenditures are to be only 85 
per cent of appropriations. Mississippi re- 
duced its cost of government nearly a third. 

In New York the 1932-1933 appropriation 
bill is nearly $30,000,000 less than 1931-1932, 
and the latter includes a $20,000,000 appro- 
priation for unemployment relief. In addi- 
tion, Govetnor Roosevelt has insisted that 
department heads reduce the expenditures 
for 1932-1933 for personnel at least 5 per 
cent below appropriations, and for mainte- 
nance 10 per cent. Pennsylvania recovered 
$13,500,090 from appropriations and the Gov- 
ernor has agreed to reduce department ex- 
penditures by $2,800,000. 

+ 


The business situation has made it impos- 
sible for many people to pay their general 
property tax. Among the measures passed 
by the various States in their effort to al- 
leviate partially this situatipn are: Suspen- 
sion of the operation of laws relating to 
seizure and sale of property for nonpayment 
of taxes until a future date; partial payment 
on redemption of taxes; installment pay- 
ment of current taxes and reduction of pen- 
alties and extension of time for payment. 

New Jersey and Massachusetts have pro- 
vided for advance installment payment on 
city taxes with adjustment possible if the 
taxpayer has paid too much or too little. 
Minnesota is making a special study of how 
to rehabilitate tax delinquent lands, and 
Ohio of mortgage foreclosures and tax de- 
linquencies. 

Chicago is most hopeful. The Illinois Su- 
preme Court has finally held the 1928 and 
1929 assessments in Cook County valid. On 
July 6, the Cook County board promulgated 
a plan for payment of delinquent taxes; 
one-fourth of the tax bill before July 25, 
1932, and one-fourth every 60 days thereafter 
until the entire bill is paid. 

Several States would have tax limits in 
their Constitutions. In Oklahoma such an 
amendment was rejected; in Michigan it has 
yet to be voted upon, and in West Virginia 
it has been passed by the Legislature and 
wil! go before the people in November. 
North Dakota, by constitutional amendment, 
reduced the basis of assessment’ of property 
from 75 per cent to 50 per cent of true value. 


Kentucky hopes by constitutional amend- 


ment to exempt real estate and tangible per-' 


sonal property from taxation for State pur- 

s. Louisiana, by the same means, wishes 
to add to the exempt list athletic clubs and 
gymnasiums. Louisiana also has an amend- 
ment relative to the levying of a severance 
tax on all natural resources in lieu of all 
other taxes, the revenue from which would 
be shared with the localities. 

+ + 

Kansas and possibly Oklahoma and Min- 
nesota will vote this Fall upon the right to 
an income tax. Oklahoma will hold a refer- 
endum on the 1931 increases in the income 
tax rates. California has an_ initiative 
amendment to transfer school costs from the 
county to the State. 

Three special commissions have reported 
during 1932, the Research Commission of 
Mississippi, the New York State Commission 
for the Revision of the Tax Laws, and the 
Alabama commission to study the reorgani- 
zation of State government. A _ nonofficial 
committee reported in Indiana, the “Citizens’ 
Tax Committee.” This year, Massachusetts 
has authorized a Special Recess Committee 
to consider how to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment. This committee is to report Dec. 
31, 1932. 

The “Louisiana Tax Reform Commission” 
to equalize the tax burden was authorized. 
It is to report Jan. 1, 1933. The Special 
Commission in New York has been con- 
tinued. A referendum will be held in No- 
vember, 1932, on a “Special Tax Survey Com- 
mission” to provide for an economic and 
fiscal survey of the State and a reassess- 
ment of all the property of the State. 

When the need for more revenue arises a 
State’s first thought seems to be the gasoline 
tax and second thought the income tax. 

The Tennessee Legislature passed an in- 
come tax at the second extraordinary session 
of 1931; the Tennessee Supreme Court has 
held it unconstitutional. The Illinois Legis- 
lature passed an income tax at a special ses- 
sion in 1932; it is the opinion of the Circuit 
Court of Sangamon County that the same is 
unconstitutional and the decision has been 
appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

The. constitutionality of the 1931 Idaho in- 
come tax was questioned but upheld by the 
State Supreme Court. The constitutionality 
of the Ohio tax on intangibles was also 
questioned but upheld, with the exception of 
the clause relating to distribution. This will 
be appealed, or more appropriate legislation 
passed. 

In New York, the income tax rates were 
temporarily increased 50 per cent at a special 
session in 1931; the revenue from this in- 
crease was to go to unemployment relief. At 
the 1932 session the original rates were again 
temporarily increased 50 per cent more; the 
revenue from the second increase is for the 
general fund. 


-¢ 

It will be remembered that the revenue 
from the original income tax goes 50 per cent 
to localities, 50 per cent to State. The pres- 
ent rates are 2 per cent, 4 per cent and 6 
per cent. 

The Wisconsin Legislature, at a special 
session, doubled its rates for one year; the 
extra revenue is for unemployment relief. 

In Mississippi the rates were increased 
from a range of 2% per cent to 5% per cent 
to 24% per cent to 6 per cent. The exemp- 


tions were reduced from $1,500 for single 
people to $750 and from $3,500 for married 





to $1,500, dependents $400 to $200 and cor- 
porations $1,500 to $750. Gross income is to 
include State and local government salaries. 


Louisiana levied a franchise tax on corpo- 
rations and a 2 per cent tax on gross sales 
of electric power. The rate for the fran- 
chise tax is $1 on each $1,000 of capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits, mini- 
mum tax $10. The first report is on or be- 
fore Sept. 1, 1933. 


The State tax based on kilowatts of electric 
power generated in Idaho was sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The court in South Carolina denied an in- 
junction against a similar tax, but the power 
companies are trying to appeal it. 

* + 

Mississippi repealed its 1930 sales tax law 
and passed a new one in the “Emergency 
Revenue Act of 1932,” effective from April 
30, 1932, to June 30, 1934. The former rates 
were from one-tenth of 1 per cent to 1 per 
cent; the present rates range from 1 to 2 
per cent. The measure is the entire produc- 
tion in the State regardless of place of sale 
or that the goods are to be exported. 


“An emergency relief sales tax” was 
passed in Pennsylvania upon all sales of 
tangible personal property. It was signed 
Aug. 19 and is to be effective until Feb. 28, 
1933. 


When the Indiana chain-store tax was 
held constitutional the question of the va- 
lidity of chain-store taxes was apparently 
settled; but this year the Mississippi case of 
Penny Stores, Inc., v. Mitchell has been ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court. 
Until a decision is rendered, no attempt will 
be made to enforce the Mississippi tax. Also, 
the Florida Supreme Court has allowed an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
in the Florida chain store case of Liggett v. 
Amos. 


+ + 
Arizona and Wisconsin have this year 
levied chain-store taxes, the revenue to go 
to emergency relief. In Wisconsin the range 
is from $10 to $50, gasoline service stations 
included and in Arizona from $3 to $25— 
store range 1 to 20 in each case. 


Louisiana also levied a chain-store tax, 
range $15 to $200 and store range 2 to 50. 
Gasoline filling stations whose daily stock 
does not exceed $1,500 are not included. The 
revenue goes to the localities. 

It has been held in South Carolina that 
gasoline stations confining their business to 
gasoline, oil, grease and antifreeze prepara- 
tions will not come under the chain-store tax. 

The States are using varied sources to 
meet the poor relief need. New York and 
Wisconsin are using income tax revenue; 
Ohio has levied an additional 1 per cent tax 
on public utilities; Illinois is permitting lo- 
calities to issue supplemental certificates for 
additional taxes for poor relief and in Wash- 
ington a county is permitted to exceed for 
poor relief the debt limit without a refer- 
endum. 

This Fall New York State is to vote upon 
a $30,000,000 bond issue for poor relief, New 
Jersey on whether or not a $20,000,000 emer- 
gency relief program will be taken from the 
previously accepted road bond issue, Okla- 
homa on a $15,000,000 bond issue, and Penn- 
sylvania upon a $25,000,000 bond issue to re- 
imburse local districts for money expended in 
poor relief. 

Gasoline tax rates have been increased in 
Tennessee 6 cents to 7 cents; Mississippi, 514 
cents to 6 cents and New York, 2 cents to 3 
cents. In New York the increase is tempo- 
rary and the revenue goes into the general 
fund; New York levies a $2 license on every 
retail gasoline station. 

Massachusetts’ temporary increase in the 

gasoline tax of 1931 is to be continued until 
1936. In Virginia all gasoline revenue is to 
go to the State for highway purposes; now 
Virginia’s highway finances are all central- 
ized in the State. Virginia and Kentucky 
have completely rewritten their gasoline tax 
laws. In Alabama and North Dakota an in- 
crease was defeated in referendum. 
- The motor vehicle law of Virginia has 
been completely revised. There is an in- 
crease in the truck registration fees, the 
range is now from $50 for 2%-ton capacity 
to $1,150 for a 10-ton capacity. The rates 
formerly were $40 for a 2% ton to $200 for 5 
tons or over. 

The excise tax on passenger and property 
common carriers is increased from 11% per 
cent of gross transportation receipts to 2 per 
cent. If any of the present rates on inter- 
state carriers are held unconstitutional, al- 
ternative rates are designated in the 1932 
law. 

In New York State the fee for trailers was 
increased from $4 per ton to $8, and a tem- 
porary increase of 65 per cent was levied on 
trucks, buses and trailers. The revenue from 
this surtax is to go into the general fund. 

Mississippi has an increased highway privi- 
lege tax on trucks, trailers and buses plus a 


flat privilege tax, increased rates for trailers, ° 


plus a new mileage tax. The mileage tax for 
buses becomes effective on all mileage over 
12,000. The sales tax on the gross income of 
buses and trucks running between fixed ter- 
mini has been increased from one-half of 1 
per cent to 2 per cent. 

+ + 

Kentucky and Louisiana levy additional 
taxes on common carriers. In Kentucky the 
rate for buses ranges from % cent to 3 cents 
per mile based upon seating capacity, and 
for common carriers ‘2 cent per mile up to 
3°ton weight and ‘s cent additional for each 
ton in excess of 3. A 30 per cent additional 
charge is made for foreign cars used in inter- 
state business over regular routes. 

Louisiana places contract and common 
carrier buses and trucks in the same class 
for taxation purposes and levies a tax on 
contract carriers equal to that of common 
carriers. Previously contract carriers had 
the same fee as privately owned motor ve- 
hicles. The weight tax on carriers and the 
fees on buses is reduced. The range for the 
former is now from $6 to $29, formerly from 
$12.50 to $45. However, an additional amount 
equal to one-half of the license is levied on 
common carriers for their use of the public 
roads. 

The gross earnings tax on common car- 
riers in Montana has been held unconstitu- 
tional in the District Court but if permitted 
an appeal will be taken to the Montana Su- 
preme Court. In Tennessee a temporary in- 
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N THE last decade the volume of the 
fur-manufacturing industry of this 
country has approximately doubled. 

As stylists have learned to fashion fur 
apparel with the same deftness which 
has been achieved in cloth garments the 
appeal and the utility of fur has grown. 


Although the style factor exercises a 
great influence in the demand for fur 
goods, the distinctive beauty and serv- 
iceability of fur, accentuated in recent 
years by advancements in designing, 
dressing and dyeing, have combined to 
give the material a firm place in the 
category of merchandise staples. Fash- 
ion’s vogues may favor one kind of fur 
over another or perhaps temporarily dis- 
rupt the market for certain types of fur 
apparel; but generally the use of fur 
continues with more or less constancy. 

+ + 

As the use of fur has increased, par- 
ticularly fur coats and fur trimmings, 
the activities of trappers and fur farm- 
ers and the importation of raw furs has 
correspondingly expanded. The increased 
tapping of these sources for raw furs 
has been reflected in the enhanced op- 
erations of fur manufacturers whose out- 
put in 1929 exceeded $277,000,000, or 
double the value 10 years previously. 


Great strides have also been made in 
raising fur-bearing animals in captivity, 
especially the raising of silver and black 
foxes. At present practically all of these 
pelts used in the fur trade are from 
ranch-grown animals and there are also 
some mink, marten, rabbits and other 
animals raised in captivity which sup- 
ply part of the trade’s demands. 

It is estimated that there are now some 
3,000 fur farms in the United States and 
Alaska raising fur animals and that the 
Investment in these enterprises aggre- 
gates approximately $30,000,000. 

*? 


A large part of the undressed furs used 
in fashioning fur apparel by domestic fur 
manufacturers is imported and these 
comprise the bulk of all fur goods im- 
ported into the United States. As the 
fur-manufacturing industry has ex- 
panded the importations of furs has 
greatly increased. 

From 1921 to 1929 imports have grown 
from approximately $40,000,000 to more 
than $122,000,000. In 1930, however, im- 
portations declined 45 per cent to $68,- 
686,000, the decrease reflecting not only 
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SERVICE OF INFORMATION 
TO AID FUR INDUSTRY 


Foreign Developments and Market Data Collected by Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industrien The present series on “Textiles” deals with Furs. 


By T. J. BIGGINS 


Chief, Fur Section, Textiles Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles” dealing with Furs, to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 9, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will tell of the data published by the Bureau on Furs, 















































reduced quantities imported but also the 
lower prices which prevailed. 

Although the United States imports a 
considerable part of the raw furs it re- 
quires for its industries, there is a fair 
export trade, particularly in furs in 
which this country has a plentiful sup- 
ply, such as opossum, muskrat and 
skunk. Fur exports reached nearly $40,- 
000,000 in 1928, but have sihce declined, 
1930 exports totaling $27,448,000. 


It can be seen, therefore, that foreign 
trade exercises a gréat influence in the 
domestic fur industry and that a knowl- 
edge of conditions in foreign markets is 
necessary to the trade, not only for the 
procurement of needed pelts and skins 
but for the sale of those furs which for- 
eign manufacturers might pur§hase from 
the United States. 


Through the fur section of the Tex- 
tiles Division the domestic fur industry 
is kept advised of foreign developments 
influencing the trade. The section stud- 
ies foreign markets for furs, including 
undressed and dressed or dyed skins, fur 
garments, coats, neck pieces, trimmings, 
muffs, gloves and hats. 

+ + 

American and foreign statistical data 
and market information are compiled. 
Monthly figures are furnished to the 
trade, showing by country the furs im- 
ported into and exported from the 
United States. 

The section prepares special articles re- 
lating to the fur industry which are 
furnished to the press and the trade and 
issues from time to time trade informa- 
tion bulletins analyzing the international 
trade in furs. The section has made an 
extensive study of the consular invoices 
in the New York customhouse, and as a 
result the Department’s import statistics 
now show by name practically all the 
kinds of furs imported. There was also 
conducted an investigation of the records 
of the State game commissions through- 
out the country to determine the num- 
ber of animals caught and the value of 
the American fur catch. 

Studies of the offerings at fur auc- 
tions in the United States and abroad 
over a period of years have been made 
by the section for the benefit of the 
trade. The section also relays informa- 
tion transmitted by its foreign offices re- 
garding trade agreements, tariffs and any 
developments which are of interest to 
the American furrier. 


Placing Sanitary Milk in Homes 


Supervision from Pasture to Doorstep 


By R..SEWELL CRAIG 
Director, Bureau of Chemistry and Food, Health Department, City of Baltimore, Maryland 


article of food; but also it is one of the 

cheapest foods. The control of the 
puirty of milk is only an item in this great 
industry, but it is a very important item. 
Health departments spend more for inspect- 
ing milk than for any other food, often more 
than for all other foods combined; and this 
for good reason. 

In the first place, as milk is such a good 
all-around food for human beings it is a 
good food also for ofmer living things, in- 
cluding bacteria or germs. Milk is so “well 
balanced,” as we say in dietetics, that it will 
alone support the vigorous growth of almost 
any kind of germs—typhoid, dysentery, diph- 
theria, sore throat, and so on. 

Many older people will remember how 
many cases of typhoid and dysentery, scarlet 
fever, and other dangerous diseases there 


Mier has not only enormous value ‘as an 


junction has been placed against the com- 
mon carrier tax levied in 1931. 

Mississippi repealed the 1931 tax on 
amusements but levied a new one with the 
same rates. South Caroline requires a bond 
for payment of admission taxes but allows 
a 10 per cent discount to the individual for 
collecting tax. ss 

Louisiana levies a tax upon beverages of 
8 cents per pound of carbonic gas, 25 cents 
a gallon on syrup and on bottled drinks 1 
cent for each 5 cents of retail selling price. 
The carbon black tax was repealed. 

Louisiana also levies a tobacco tax effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1932. The rate on cigars varies 
from $2 per 1,000 to $13.50 per 1,000, depend- 
ing upon price of cigar. Cigarettes are one- 
fifth cent each and smoking tobacco 1 cent 
upon each 5 cents of selling price. 

Tennessee has placed.upon the wholesaler 
the duty of affixing the tobacco revenue 
stamps. Mississippi includes tobacco prod- 
ucts other than cigars and cigarettes; for- 
merly the tax was only on cigars and ciga- 
rettes. 

Mississippi also levies a tax on malt—3 
cents per pound. Tennessee reduced its rate 
on malt. 

Kentucky placed a license fee on dealers 
in oleomargarine and a tax of 10 cents a 
pound on sale. Louisiana levies a tax of 1% 
per cent on gross receipts from sale of oleo- 
margarine, cheese, butter, ice cream, milk 
products and certain meats; products sold 
directly from farm to consumer are exempt. 

Massachusetts continues for another year 
the poll tax, the money from which goes to 
assist the aged. New York temporarily in- 
creased the stock transfer tax from 2 cents 
to 4 cents. 


used to be as compared with today. Of 
course, the great improvement has not all 
been due to better milk, but a city or com- 
munity that has a pure water supply. and a 
good sanitary milk supply is pretty well free 
of epidemics of these diseases. 

Today, Baltimore has one of the most sani- 
tary and richest milk supplies in the coun- 
try. The things that the Baltimore Health 
Department does to keep the milk supply 
sanitary and pure are as follows: 


First, we have inspection at the farm, called 
dairy farm inspection. Right at the source 
where milk is produced, inspection begins 
and it continues until the milk is put on 
the doorstep. At the farm—and there are 
more than 4,000 farms supplying Baltimoré 
with its 50,000 gallons of fluid milk a day— 
it is required that cows be cleaned before 
milking, that the milker’s hands be clean, 
that utensils be cleaned, and even sterilized, 
and that the milk be chilled and kept cold 
until it is shipped. 

I do not think that there is a better in- 
formed or more interested group of dairy 
farmers anywhere than on our own milk 
shed. They have been instructed and they 
know how to produce sanitary milk. Last 
month they produced milk with an average 
bacterial count of only 21,000 which is about 
one-fiftieth of the limit originally set by law 
in 1917. All cattle, too, on our farms have 
been tuberculin tested for years and they are 
tested every year. 

As th milk is hauled to the city it is kept 
under inspection. We require the motor 
truck lines, railroads, and even steamships, 
to have milk transportation licenses which 
may be revoked if the milk is not kept cold 
and protected during its journey to the city. 

In the city, the final and most important 
step in sanitation is carried out—the pasteur- 
ization of milk. Pasteurization is a very 
Simple process. It is merely the parboiling, 
or heating, of milk to a temperature that will 
kill all disease germs. If commercial, pas- 
teurized milk is not available, milk may be 
pasteurized with little difficulty in the home. 

Pasteurization is the heating of milk to a 
temperature of between 142 and 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit for 30 minutes. This means the 
heat of water that is a trifle too hot td keep 
your hand in. This simple heating of the 
milk kills all disease germs—those that cause 
tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and other diseases—and leaves the 
milk sanitary and pure. -~* 

In rural Maryland.where commercial,“pas- 
teurized milk is not available, all milk ‘used 
for infants and young children should be 
pasteurized or scalded in the home. Pasteur- 
ization also removes farm odors © 
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Comparative Study of Expenditures per Pu- 
pil for Teacher’s Salary and Transportation 
Basis of Proposals for Economies 





By HENRY L. FULMER 


Division of Research and Information, Department of Education, State of South Carolina 


HIS article is a study from a statistical 

compilation of figures on the teacher sal- 

ary cost per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance of all the white schools in South 
Carolina for the school year 1930-31. The 
teacher salary cost in’ school operation is 
that cost which is constant as a major item 
of school cost in all school expenditures. 


+ + 

In the white schools, the per cent of total 
teachers’ salary cost of the total current or 
operating expenses is approximately as fol- 
lows: 77 per cent in rural districts having 
no towns with population greater than 2,500; 
70 per cent in urban districts with towns hav- 
ing population over 2,500 but not in excess 
of 10,000; 80 per cent in districts containing 
cities with population of 10,000 and above, 
and 78 per cent for the entire State. 


From the above figures, one can see that 
the teacher salary cost is almost 80 per cent 
of all current expenses of white schools. It 
is evident, therefore, that any factor in- 
fluencing the amount of the teacher salary 
cost will materially change the total school 
cost. 


In a recent study tssued from the divi- 
sion of research and information, there was 
shown the teacher load in the white schools 
of this State. The teacher load for the one- 
teacher elementary schools was as low as 
16.7, and 13 for the two-teacher high schools. 


The teacher load in white elementary 
schools was 24 in average daily attendance 
for the entire State during 1930-31. If this 
load was increased by only one, there would 
be an approximate saving in total salary 
cost of $240,000 a session for the entire State. 
A similar increase for the hjgh school load 
would effect an approximate saving in sal- 
ary cost of $120,000 or a combined saving of 
$360,000 for the entire State. 


If the elementary white load could be 
raised to 30 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance and the high school likewise to 25, the 
combined saving of teacher salary cost by 
such an increase in the load of white schools 
would approximate $1,600,000. One can see, 
therefore, the vital importance that the 
teacher load has as a cost factor in deter- 
mining the amount of the total school ex- 
penditures. 


Since the salary cost in our schools is the 
major part of the current expenses, and the 
size of the teacher load a vital determining 
factor in the total salary cost, a study was 
made to determine the teacher salary cost 
per pupil in average daily attendance in our 
white schools, according to both type and 
teacher size, 

+ + 

All the one-teacher schools, two-teacher 
schools, et cetera, in each county were 
grouped according to the respective teacher 
size of each school, and the teacher salary 
cost per pupil in average daily attendance 
of each group was determined for each 
county. In like manner, the teacher salary 
cost per pupil in all white elementary and 
high schools according to size was deter- 
mined for the State. 

Since schools operate by seven, eight, and 
nine months’ sessions, the daily cost was ac- 
cepted as uniformly stable and more com- 
parable. Therefore, the teacher salary cost 
was figured on a daily basis. 

Only those teachers coing actual classroom 
teaching, and not administrative superin- 
tendents, administrative principals, or spe- 
cial supervisors, were included in figuring 
the daily teacher salary cost. In city school 
systems or in a system where the individual 
schools were under the same administrative 
control, the teacher salary cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance was determined 
as a unit for the entire system and not by 
the individual schools. 

If,-for instance, a city system with four 
elementary buildings, all under the control 
of the same administrative superintendent or 
board of trustees, the four elementary build- 
ings were considered as a unit in computing 
the teacher salary cost. 

The daily teacher saiary cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance in all-white ele- 
mentary schools is as follows: For the one- 
teacher elementary schools, 33.2 cents; for 
the two-teacher elementary schools, 28.9 
cents; for the three-teacher elementary 
schools, 25.8 cents; for the four-teacher ele- 
mentary schools, 23.3 cents; for the five- 
teacher elementary schools, 22.6 cents; six- 
teacher elementary schools, 21.8 cents; seven- 
teacher elementary schools, 21.3 cents; eight- 
teacher elementary schools, 19.7 cents. 

There is a marked decrease in cost in each 
succeeding teacher size from $0.332 in the 
one-teacher schools to $0.197 in the eight- 
teacher schools. Further study shows that 
this reduction in cost continues through the 
15-teacher size schools, with slight variations 
in the 9 and 12-teacher schools. 

This reduction in cost in the larger ele- 
mentary schools does not continue. On the 
contrary, a slight increase is noted over the 
previous low point. 

. 

The daily teacher salary cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance for the white 
high schools can be seen as follows: In two- 
teacher high schools, 52.6 cents; in three- 
teacher high schools, 44.9 cents; in four- 
teacher high schools, 40.2 cents; in five- 
teacher high schools, 35.4 cents; in six- 
teacher high schools, 32.9 cents; in seven- 
teacher high schools, 33.2 cents; in eight- 
teacher high schools, 30 cents. 

It is seen from these figures that a very 
similar trend is found in the high schools, 
as was shown in the elementary schools. 
There was a decrease in daily pupil cost 
from $0,526 in the two-teacher high schools 
to $0.30 in the eight-teacher high schools. 
In the larger teacher size high schools, this 
cost appears to increase slightly over the 
low cost point shown in the eight-teacher 
high school. 

Although the small elementary schools 
maintain the lowest salary scale, the highest 
cost per pupil is found mm these schools, due 
to the low teacher load. The reserve is the 
case in the 15-teacher schools. Here the 
load is highest, the cost is the lowest, even 
though the salary scale is higher than in 
the smaller schools. 

One notes the highest cost and the lowest 
load in the small high schools. In the high 
schools, due to such factors as a small 
teacher load throughout, and a higher sal- 
ary scale, the cost remains higher for the 


high schools than for the elementary schools. 

This study has shown a wide difference in 
the daily teacher salary cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance between the small 
schools, and the large schools. In some in- 
stances, for both elementary and high schools, 
the cost in the small schools is almost twice 
as much as the cost in the larger schools. 
For instance, the cost in the one-teacher 
elementary schools is $0.332 while the cost 
in the 15-teacher schools is $0.169; the cost 
in the two-teacher high schools is $0.526, 
while the cost in the eight-teacher school is 
$0.30, the 10-teacher, $0.305. 

If all schools operated for 180 days, the 
annual teacher salary cost per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance wolud be $59.72 for 
one-teacher elementary schools, while the 
15-teacher schools would be $30.42; the same 
for the two-teacher high schools would be 
$94.68, and $54 for eight-teacher or $54.90 for 
the 10-teacher high schools. 

In a study on the cost of school trans- 
portation in South Carolina, it was found 
that the median cost of transporting an ele- 
mentary pupil for this State was $0.089 per 
day, while $0.136 was the median cost of 
transporting a high school pupil. There- 
fore, with these figures at hand, the follow- 
ing elementary and high school cost data 
are presented: Daily teacher salary cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance in one- 
teacher elementary schools, $0.332. Daily 
teacher salary cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance in eight-teacher elementary 
schools, $0.197. Average daily cost of trans- 
porting an elementary pupil, $0.089. Total, 
$0.286. Difference in favor of transporting 
and teaching in eight-teacher elementary 
schools, $0.046. 

+ + 

Daily teacher salary cost per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance in two-teacher high 
schools, $0.526. Daily teacher salary cost 
per pupil in average daily attendance in 
eight-teacher high schools, $0.300. Average 
daily cost of transporting a high school pupil 
$0.136. Total, $0.436. Difference in favor 
of transporting and teaching in eight-teacher 
high schools, $0.090. 

From the above figures, it is important to 
note that the combined cost of transporting 
an elementary pupil and the average teacher 
salary cost per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in the eight-teacher elementary 
schools is less than the salary cost per pupil 
in the one-teacher schools. In other words, 
the pupils from the one-teacher schools, un- 
der average conditions, could be transported 
and taught in eight-teacher schools cheaper 
than the same pupils can be taught in the 
one-teacher schools. 

One can see the advantages gained by the 
child in the eight-teacher schools over the 
one-teacher schools through improved edu- 
cational offering, as well as an additional 
value in money invested when the child can 
be given 45-minute instead of 15-minute reci- 
tations. 

In the high schools, it is of interest to 
note that the average cost of transporting 
high school pupils, plus the teacher salary 
cost per pupil in the eight-teacher high 
schools is less than the teacher salary cost 
alone per pupil in the two-teacher high 
schools, 


+ + 

Under the proper school administrative 
control and centralization, transportation of 
pupils effects a considerable savings in school 
expenditures and at the same time affords 
an excellent opportunity for improved school 
offering. Often school transportation, when 
not considered in its proper application, is 
thought of as merely giving the children a 
ride at the expense of the public. 

With county-wide control of schools, under 
a strong board and a capable school admin- 
istrator as the professional head, could effect 
much savings of school cost and at the same 
time, establish a better school system, espe- 
cially for the rural children. Of the many 
things that may be done for greater economy 
and efficiency in our schools, the regulation 
of transportation and the control of teacher 
load are most prominent. 

In order to effect these changes in a suc- 
cessful way, a complete change from the in- 
adequate and expensive district plan would be 
necessary, 


Mental Defectives 
of Pennsylvania 


Rural Altitudes 


By Miss 
Florentine Hackbush 
Field Representative, Bu- 
reau of Mental Health, 
Department of Welfare, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 

ENNSYLVANIA is largely a mountainous, 
P rural State, its industries being concen- 

trated at certain points. In these rural 
sections we find everywhere little pockets or 
foci of defective families. 

They nave been engaged in industries now 
abandoned in these localities—lumbering, 
tanning, mining or oil. The more competent 
families have moved on; those less compe- 
tent have stayed behind. 

With the coming of the machine even such 
simple jobs as working on the roads, or lum- 
bering, have become more complicated and 
beyond ‘the capacity of these families. They 
have not been able to exist without charity, 
either public or private. 

Improved State roads have opened up 
hitherto unknown and neglected territory, 
and families of the type described have come 
to our attention in increasing numbers. We 
expect them to conform to our standards, an 
impossible task; ana then they fall into the 
hands of the school attendance officer, a so- 
cial agency, or the court. 

After many years of much agitation, suit- 
able legislation and constantly increasing ap- 
propriations, we still find the problem of the 
mental defective as serious as ever. Our in- 
stitutions, in common with those of other 
States, have long waiting lists; a large per- 
centage of the popuiation of our institutions 
for delinquents is defective; and the number 
of special classes for defectives in the public 
schools is far too inadequate. 
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